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strength to withstand the force of the elements and in many 
cases proper clearances have not been adhered to. As a re- 
sult, troubles of various kinds have developed, some of which 
have been of a very serious nature, even to the extent of 
causing loss of life. Railway despatching and message lines 
as well as automatic block and other similar signal circuits 
have been interfered with because crossing wires have 
dropped, causing dangerous crosses bteween wires. Many 
cases could be cited to show how important it is for the 
railroads to insist that wire crossings should have ample 
strength. 

It is not the intention to imply that great progress has not 
been made in the development of satisfactory wire crossings. 
The old rule of thumb methods have practically been abar:- 
doned for those based strictly on engineering principles. For 
instance, in 1913 at the annual convention of the Association 
of Railway Telegraph Superintendents, now the Telegraph 
and Telephone Division of the American Railroad Associa- 
tion, a specification covering the type of construction for 
signal line crossings over railways was accepted. ‘This speci- 
fication was the work of a joint committee on which the 
Bureau of Standards was represented, and was based largely 
on engineering principles. Later the American Railway 
Association adopted it and a large number of roads and wire 
owning companies accepted it as standard practice. Now 
the Bureau of Standards is prepared to issue a revised sct 
of rules and regulations, which it believes are superior to its 
former code and it is quite certain the railroads will welcome 
the progress which has been made from the standpoint of 
safety alone. 

However, the Telegraph and Telephone division, which 
held a special three-day session in Chicago on December 3 
to 5 inclusive, feels that in some instances the revised code, 
insofar as sjgnal line crossings are concerned, does not meet 
exactly with its views; particularly in the case of such wire 
crossings over spur tracks. For instance, the revised code 
states that a grade of construction, known as “grade E” and 
which is equivalent to two-thirds the strength of the type 
known as “grade D” used for crossings over main lines, 
shall be used for signal lines crossing over spurs not exceed- 
ing two tracks in the same span. It is a well-known fact 
that there are any number of such spurs, some of which are 
of considerable length, that are as important as main line 
tracks which require “grade D” construction. 

The revised code also states that signal lines crossing over 
branch tracks, on which no regular schedule of operation is 
maintained, shall conform to “grade E” construction. There 
are also any number of branch lines that may be so,classified ; 
but they are considered just as important as main line track 
which requires “grade D” construction. 

The matter of spur and branch tracks here mentioned, 
which are classed by some as minor tracks but which in 
reality are important tracks, should receive a great deal of 
consideration on the part of those who must pass upon the 
class or grade of construction to be adopted for signal line 
crossings. The most important factor involved and the one 
which should receive the greatest consideration, is the hazard 
to life. A very large part of the deaths and injuries of rail- 
road employees engaged in transportation occur upon these 
so-called minor tracks. Because of the particular class of 
these tracks and because their use is for a certain service, 
employees are obliged to ride upon car sides, ladders and 
roofs much more frequently and under more hazardous cir- 
cumstances than those engaged in work upon ordinary yard 
and main tracks. It would seem advisable, therefore, that 
extra care should be taken to avoid scant lateral and vertical 
clearances between electrical conductors, their supports and 
standard freight cars; and to provide ample strength in the 
conductors, their attachments and supports at crossings over 
such tracks. 
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The Only Way to Make 
Private Management a Success 


HE REASONS WHY it is essential that the Government 
should provide a system of regulation which will] enable 
the railway companies to raise sufficient new capital haye 
been stated in various forms on many occasions, but the 
never were better and more concisely stated than by pe 

: ; . : ) ge 
C. A. Prouty, Director of Valuation of the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission and also Director of Accounting of the 
Railroad Administration. Judge Prouty’s summing up of 
the situation was made in the following words: 

“The government might have built and operated its own 
railways, but instead of doing so it has invited private capital 
to discharge for it this public function, upon the assurance 
that such capital shall be allowed to exact a fair compensa. 
tion for the service. Nothing can be more unjust than to 
deny to this capital that right. 

“Not only does a sense of justice require this; self interest 
also dictates it. The railroads of this country must, in the 
immediate future, be very largely extended and improved: 
additional facilities must be provided to meet the increased 
demands which will be made. This will require the outlay of 
vast sums of capital; and this capital must come mainly, not 
from the earnings of the railroads, from the investing public, 
We can provide by legislation the sort of cars which a rail- 
road shall use and the rates which it shall impose; we cannot 
by legislation force one single dollar of private capital into 
railroad investment against its will. 

“Capital will seek investment in this field for exactly the 
same reason that it will in any other; namely, upon the 
expectation of making a profit out of the investment. It 
is not necessary that the return should be large; but it js 
necessary that it should be certain; that the people who put 
their money into this form of investment shall feel confident 
of fair and honest treatment. 

“A want of adequate railway facilities would mean in- 
dustrial paralysis. Unless they are provided when needed, 
the government will find itself confronted with a demand 
from all sources—from the merchant, the manufacturer, the 
farmer—which will force it to meet, in some way the neces- 
sities of the occasion; and this can only be by either furnish- 
ing the capital or providing the railroad itself. If we are 
ever brought face to face with the proposition of government 
ownership, it will not be by the imposition of excessive 
charges, for we can deal with that situation, but by the 
impossibility of obtaining adequate facilities. The possibility 
of such an emergency is by no means fanciful. We were 
upon the brink of it in the fall of 1906, and the winter of 
1907, when crops were rotting upon the ground because they 
could not be carried to market and when people were freez- 
ing because coal could not be transported to keep them 
warm. 

“This phase of the matter is too little considered. If this 
government hopes to continue its present system; if we are 
to look in the future as in the past to private capital for the 
providing of our railroad transportation, it is fundamentally 
necessary that confidence in the fair treatment of that capital 
shall be established.” 

The reader who is familiar with existing conditions and 
with the legislative proposals pending in Congrcss might 
very naturaly assume that this statement of fundamental 
facts and principles was made by Judge Prouty with special 
reference to the situation which exists at the present time 
On the contrary, the paragraphs quoted are from a lecture 
delivered by him before the senior class of the Sheffield Scr 
entific School of Yale University in 1909, over ten years 4g0 

The railroad situation was very unsatisfactory at that time, 
but it was almost perfect compared with that which exist 
now. The shortage of facilities which existed then was Col 
plete adequacy compared with the inadequacy which exists 
at present. The ratio of total earnings to operating expens® 
was then small compared with what it is now. The me 
operating income in relation to the investment on which 4 
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return had to be paid was large ccmpared with what it is 
now. The rate which had to be paid by the railroads for 
new capital was comparatively small and railroad credit 
relatively excellent compared with what they are now. 

If it was desirable that the public and the Government 
should ten years ago heed the statement of principles which 
Judge Prouty then made and the implied warning which he 
then gave, how much more important it is that they should 
heed his warning and act on the principles ennunciated by 
him at the present time. 


Do Not Abandon Any Good Methods 


NE OF THE DANGERS in the transition of the railways 
from federal to private control is that they may discard 
some beneficial practices which have been adopted during 
unified operation by the government, in the general desire 
of railway officers to free themselves from the numerous un- 
satisfactory measures which have come into vogue during 
the last two years. This danger arises primarily from the 
fact that many men have become so exasperated at the 
restrictions of one kind or another that have been imposed 
upon them that they are disposed to be hostile to every 
measure that has originated under federal control, good or 
bad. As a matter of fact, unified control has afforded an 
opportunity for the introduction of many measures long 
advocated by railway officers, but impossible of attainment 
under the former law-enforced competitive private operation. 
To destroy these measures now would only result in per- 
manent loss to the road and in many instances to shippers. 
A prominent example of a good measure now in imminent 
danger of being discarded is the new tie specifications. The 
Railroad Administration took over the purchase of ties early 
in 1918. Late in the same year standard specifications were 
put into effect and uniform inspection inaugurated. These 
specifications have now been in force on all roads under 
federal control for over a year, and are therefore generally 
known. While opposed in some quarters they have been 
approved by a large majority of the tie producers and rail- 
way men as well, yet at a meeting called by the American 
Railroad Association the Track Committee of the Engineer- 
ing Section of that organization recommended that the speci- 
fications of the Railroad Administration be superseded by 
those of the American Railway Engineering Association. 

The Tie Committee of the American Railroad Association 
also considered this matter at a two-day session the first 
week in December. The specifications of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration are not perfect; their most ardent advocate will 
admit that certain defects have been shown to exist. Yet the 
fact remains that they are in use today on almost the entire 
mileage of the country, and their requirements are known 
alike to producer and purchaser. 

The hostility to them really does not arise from the speci- 
fications themselves, but from other measures of the Rail- 
road Administration in buying ties under them. That the 
centralization of the purchase of ties has not proved satis- 
factory to the producer or railway men is well known; few 
activities have aroused greater hostility, yet most of the 
measures giving rise to the opposition by the producers origi- 
nated prior to the preparation of the specifications. Indeed, 
much of the opposition which exists to the specifications 
themselves can be attributed to the hostile frame of mind 
engendered by these earlier acts. 

The uniform specifications have much of good in them. 
The roads should not permit them to be discarded because 
of hostility to ill-advised measures. Every method which 
has been adopted under government control should be con- 
sidered on its individual merits and should be accepted or 
rejected as such without reference to other measures. 
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Automatic Stops and Signals 


To THE EpritTor: 

The letter describing a certain train control system pub- 
lished in your issue of September 26 on page 620 contains 
the following statement: “That trains have been stopped 
(automatically) when the following dangerous conditions 
prevailed—open; switches—block occupied by train—cars 
fouling the main track—broken rails (on three occasions).” 
Anyone well informed on automatic steps and railway 
signaling is well aware that just such results would be ob- 
tained by the use of any one of a number of train control 
systems. 

While the writer is in favor of automatic stops and feels 
sure that their use will prevent a number of a certain class 
of accidents, is it not a fact that the automatic stop is but 
an adjunct to the present signal system and its real or 
primary function is to enforce obedience to proper signal 
indications as controlled by standard track circuits? 

Technical railroad men and other railroad officers who 
are familiar with the operation of automatic signals clearly 
understand that properly placed signals would have given 
stop indications for the above mentioned conditions and that 
the function of the automatic stop is to correct the engine 
man should he for any reason be unable to see or fail to 
obey such signal indications. A. 2, Se 


Supervision Versus Efficiency 


To THE EpirTor: 

I note in the article on page 675 on “The Shop Craft 
Agreement” in your delayed issue of October 3, that you 
state “One great weakness of American railroads is the lack 
of adequate supervision.” 

I could more readily agree with this statement had the 
word “adequate” read “efficient,” as I believe there are few 
of the larger roads which have not already an adequate 
corps of supervisors—in fact most of the local officers on 
those lines will, I think, readily concede that there generally 
is a superfluity in the number of supervising officers. In my 
opinion if the present officers could be required to exercise 
the efficiency for which they are paid, less rather than more 
supervision would better meet the needs. 

I travel almost constantly on the railroad which employs 
me and I am assigned to do general efficiency work—to be 
the eyes, so to speak, of the chief operating officer and to 
remedy locally, when practicable, anything I observe which is 
not efficient or up to standard. In this capacity I am con- 
stantly finding items which the local and other officers con- 
cerned should and would discover themsevles were they doing 
their work with the efficiency that should naturally be ex- 
pected of them. The laxness of supervision on railroads gen- 
erally is inexcusably appalling. A man who draws a salary 
for supervising and fails to do so is, in a sense, obtaining 
money under false pretenses; if his failure is due to his 
ignorance he has no right to be a supervisor—and in either 
event should be removed. 

One superintendent said to me not long ago that most of 
his time was taken up with the various specializers sent out 
from the general office—each having a list of items pertain- 
ing to their department which were not up to standard on 
his division. I asked him whether he and his subordinate 
officers concerned were familiar with the standard require- 
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ments and if so why they did not see they were observed and 
thereby make these specializers useless. He said these men 
look only for the things upon which they are specializing 
and having trained their minds on those particular features 
could see what the others could not. I know from my own 
experience this is a gross exaggeration and a mere excuse 
to cover inefficiency. Their superior officers, having as a rule 
risen through their superintendent’s experience, take much 
the same viewpoint, and in consequence this lack of effi- 
ciency not only is allowed to exist but, being unchecked, is 
growing with impunity. 

As the attitude of the chiefs is reflected all the way down 
to the ranks, the tendency of officers and foremen is to be- 
come complacent, self-satisfied individuals, imperturbed ap- 
pendages and expensive adjuncts. An Observer. 


Inadequate Compensation 
for Supervision 


To THE EpITor: 

The writer was very much interested in an editorial printed 
in one of the recent delayed copies of the Age. It referred 
to the compensation of railroad supervision. 

By way of illustration, I should like to cite the predicament 
of the shop superintendent on a certain trunk line railroad: 

We have about 500 employes, doing a general line of repair 
work consisting of about everything from wheel-barrows to 
business cars. Our output monthly consists of about 900 
classified, repaired freight cars and an average of about 40 
passenger cars. We also do a considerable amount of work 
for the maintenance of way department, and manufacture 
forgings, etc., for other smaller shops along the line. 

The monthly compensation for the shop superintendent will 
average a little less than that earned by members of the 
wreck crew. Is it possible, under this arrangement of com- 
pensation, that the management can expect one to put forth 
his best efforts, especially with the order in effect that super- 
vision may not be engaged by another road under federal 
control without first getting permission from the Railroad 


Administration ? 
SHop SUPERINTENDENT. 


The Train Despatcher and 
His Opportunities 


Councit Biurrs, Iowa. 


To THE Epiror: 

The probable near approach of normal life in the railroad 
world—superseding petrified existence as governed from 
Washington—prompts me to put in a word once more in 
behalf of the despatcher. 

At first thought one might draw the conclusion that a 
despatcher fills a secluded position; but as a matter of fact 
the position has to do with one of the broadest fields of 
railroad work, and it depends on the individuality of the 
despatcher himself as to what benefit he shall derive from 
the opportunities offered by his position. 

Being assigned to regular hours with a certain routine, he 
may easily allow himself to do his work in a mechanical 
way. ‘Too many despatchers labor under the impression 
that their only duty consists of making provision for the 
meeting and passing of trains, leaving the other details to 
the chief despatcher; but the more attention given by the 
despatcher to the smaller details the better will be his effi- 
ciency, and only by efficiency can he prepare himself for 
more responsible positions. 

The despatcher on duty has a better knowledge of gen- 
eral conditions than any other person on the division. He 
is in position to furnish first-hand information that even the 
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superintendent could not furnish. To display the pr 

spirit and care in giving information to all concerned re ; 
superintendent to section foreman, is one of the chief ‘ mf 
tunities of a train despatcher to gain favor with then te ‘ 
This is a plain duty to himself. = 

His duty to familiarize himself with the physical chara 
teristics of his territory offers him a grand opportunity He 
should know not only the location of tracks, switches grad : 
and bridges, but also the location of the principal industries 
and the things that they require. He can become personal] 
acquainted with the owners of the different industries hen 
by broadening and cultivating his own personality. B 
personal contact with these men he is better qualified t 
serve his company in its intercourse with them. Some ma 
claim that these are matters to be handled by the panther 
tendent and train masters. True, but the despatcher can do 
these things in an unobtrusive manner, keeping in mind - 
that he is only a despatcher. 

Again, the despatcher should make it a point to become 
personally acquainted with the yardmasters and assistants 
at the terminals. Everyone knows that better results are 
obtained by personal interviews than through any other me- 
dium. Such acquaintance will often change the tone of al] 
subsequent correspondence. 

In his frequent trips over the road the despatcher should 
do his very best to become better acquainted with the train 
and enginemen; learn their dispositions, character and man- 
ner of doing their work. Get on the engine and have the 
enginemen show you the different parts of the machinery: 
then when an engine failure occurs you have a nearer con- 
ception of the trouble. When failures occur which the des- 
patcher does not understand let him keep it in mind and at 
the first opportunity have some engineman explain it. En- 
ginemen will be glad to do this. 

When the trainmen learn that the despatcher possesses 
clear knowledge of how things are being conducted on the 
road they have greater confidence in him. Compliment the 
man on the road as often as possible for good work per- 
formed. 

The foregoing may be what the newspaper man calls 

“tame stuff,” but commonplaces make up the most of life. 
The despatcher can increase his efficiency, make his posi- 
tion more secure and live happier by making use of diplo- 
macy and tact and not following a beaten path. We all 
aspire to better positions. Let us study some of the require- 
ments that are felt by the man higher up. The despatcher, 
in the discharge of his duty, often has to assume the author- 
ity of officers, from the rank of superintendent down. Why, 
therefore, should he not inject some of. their ingenuity into 
his work ? 
We cannot succeed by theory alone, but must carry theory 
into practical execution. Let us try it. 
_ Keep wide awake all the time! Don’t let any eight-hour 
limitation dwarf your interest in your employer’s prosperity. 
Keep your mind on good railroading sixteen hours a day. 
Is this too much? Well, try it for three days in the week 
and see how it works. ' #HLS.M. 


EVERY WESTBOUND TRAIN is filled with passengers who admit 
that they are emigrating to a warmer climate to avoid the in- 
conveniences of cold weather and little coal. It has been a com- 
mon remark among passenger traffic officers on western roads 
leading to southern California and other regions of balmy at 
mosphere, during the past few weeks. Sleeping car berths have 
been engaged many days in advance, and for weeks every trams 
continental train had to have a second section. The traffic origi- 
nates in the east and north partly, but they say that Iowa and 
Nebraska have been furnishing more California tourists than 47 
other section. 
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The Miami Conservancy Relocates Four Railways 


Fifty-five Miles of New Track Constructed to Replace 


Lines Lying Within Flood Basin 


public utility corporation, but this is what actually is tak- 

ing place near Dayton, Ohio, where the Miami Conser- 
vancy District is now completing about 55 miles of track 
or 40 miles of roadbed at its own expense for the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, the Erie, the Baltimore & 
Ohio, and the Ohio Electric. The work is under the joint 
supervision of engineers representing the Conservancy proj- 
ect and the railroads, the former covering matters contin- 
gent upon the District’s interest in the cost and the latter 
with respect to the completion of the work to standards ac- 
ceptable to the railroads. 

This work is a necessary detail of the flood prevention 
project undertaken by the Miami Conservancy District in 
the valleys of the Miami and Mad rivers above Dayton. A 


[ Is NOT often that a railroad is built by the public for a 
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Map Showing How the Two Retardation Basins Interfered 
with the Railroads 


great dam is being built at Taylorsville, on the Miami river, 
and another at Huffman, on the Mad river, to hold back 
flood waters in great retarding basins behind these dams. 
Discharge spillways are provided which will release the 
water in quantities readily handled by the river channels 
through the lower valleys where much damage was done by 
the flood of 1913. All land located within the flood limits 
of the reservoir is, of course, subject to potential inundation, 
and for this reason has been vacated through purchase by 
the District. Included in the property thus condemned are 
the lines of the four railroads mentioned, which must be 
relocated outside of the flood limits. This work has involved 
not only the reconstruction of new lines to replace those 
stretches of track lying within the reservoir areas, but also 
entails considerable mileages both up and down stream 
which were required to secure satisfactory approach grades 


to the higher elevation of the lines to avoid high water. 

The expense of the relocations is borne entirely by the 
Conservancy district and will amount to about $4,000,000, 
although the railroads, like all other owners of property 
within the Conservancy district, are assessed “benefits” for 
the advantages assumed to accrue through decrease of flood 
hazards. Agreements with the railroads also cover adjust- 
ments for the relative values of the new and old lines, from 











Steam Shovel at Work in the Huffman Cut 


an operating standpoint. Thus, while ruling grades were 
not changed, it was impossible to provide new lines which 
were not either longer or shorter than the old ones or which 
did not contain either a greater or a less amount of curva- 
ture. For instance, in the case of the relocation of the Big 
Four and the Erie, the railroads are entitled to $400,000 
extra compensation for 4,000 ft. of increased length and 
100 deg. additional curvature. In the case of .the Balti- 
more & Ohio line the case is the reverse, and the railroad 
will compensate the District for providing a better line than 
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Double Levees to Protect the Railways 


its old one. Recognition has also been given to the increased 
cost of maintenance in the early years of operating a newly 
constructed line, and allowance is made to the roads cover- 
ing such cost during the first six years of use. 

The lines affected are the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton line of the Baltimore & Ohio north of Dayton in the 
valley of the Miami river, and the Cincinnati line of the 
Erie, the Cleveland-Cincinnati line of the Big Four between 
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Dayton and Springfield and the Ohio Electric, which occupy 
the flood plain of the Mad river. A ; 

As seen on the map, the old Erie and Big Four lines were 
located side by side most of the distance from Springfield to 
Dayton in a location close to the Mad river. Near the middle 
of the Wilbur Wright Field the two lines separated, the Erie 
occupying the north side and the Big Four the south side of 
the stream until a point close to Dayton, where the Erie 
again joined the Big Four on the south side. The relocation 
of these roads commences about two miles east of Dayton 
and extends for a distance of 15.2 miles. These two roads 
have been operating their single-track lines as joint double 
track for a number of years and will continue to do so after 
the relocation has been completed. ‘The old lines of the 
Ohio Electric lay parallel to the Big Four for a distance of 
about five miles out of Dayton, and occupied an independent 
location for the remaining distance. 

The critical point in the relocation project is the dam 
site at Huffman, where the required position of the great 
dam and spillway made it necessary to place the new lines 
about 400 ft. south of the existing track of the Big Four. 
This involved two difficulties, the presence of a massive 
shoulder of rock rising abruptly from the south abutment 
of the dam and the requirement of a 0.3 per cent approach 
grade for the railroads from the west. Because of definite 
restrictions on the location of the foot of this grade within 
the city of Dayton it was possible to raise the line at the 
dam site only about 31 ft. above the old grade line and 10 
ft. below the crest elevation of the dam, with the result that 
a rock cut 4800 ft. long and 119 ft. deep (on the upper side) 
was required. This entailed the excavation of 683,000 cu. 
yd. of material, most of which was rock. Because of this 
restriction on the elevation of the grade line a further com- 
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Twin Three-Arch Bridges for the Big Four and the Erie 


plication was encountered at the east end of the cut where 
the line enters the south fringe of the flood area at an ele- 
vation below the maximum flood level. As a consequence, 
it was necessary to protect the tracks on both sides for a dis- 
tance of 3500 ft. by the construction of levees to a maxi- 
mum height of 35 ft. These were located 200 ft. center to 
center and have the effect of placing the line in an artificial 
cut. 

For drainage of the highlands to the south of the track, 
culverts were built under the tracks and levees which will 
serve also to equalize water levels on both sides of the levees 
during flood periods. These levees are continued to a point 
where the 0.3 per cent grade ascending eastward raises the 
line above the flood water level. For the remaining dis- 
tance the location was determined by requirements of suit- 
able connections with the existing lines. This was accom- 
plished with the use of an 8-mile tangent. 

No change was required in the location of the Ohio Elec- 
tric between Dayton and a point a short distance west of the 
Huffman cut. After passing underneath the new embank- 
ment of the Erie and the Big Four through a skew under- 


Profile and Diagram Map of a Portion of the Erie and Big Four Relocation 
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crossing accommodating both the electric line and the Spring- The west approach of the railroad relocation is on a tan- 
feld pike, both the electric road and the highway occupy a gent approximately midway between the two old locations 
shelf in the face of the hill outside of the big railroad cut, of the Big Four and the Erie, throwing a considerable por- 
while to the east of this the Ohio Electric will be placed in tion of it into the Mad river flats. This entailed an exten- 
the top of the inner levee protecting the railroad tracks. sive channel change of the river, which was excavated by a 
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Profile of a Portion of the Baltimore & Ohio Relocation 


The tracks of the Erie and the Big Four occupy a single clam shell bucket operated by a portable derrick. The ap- 
roadbed at 14-ft. centers from the junction point near the proach is entirely on embankment involving 374,000 cu. 
city limits of Dayton to the eastern end of the levees, where yd of filling, which was made largely from material taken 
they spread to 60-ft. centers and occupy separate roadbeds from Huffman cut and excavation for the outlet of the con- 
for the remaining distance to the end of the relocation. Single duits at the south end of the dam. 

track roadbeds are 20 to 30 ft. wide and double track 34 The Huffman cut was by far the most formidable portion 
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Skew Undercrossing West of the Huffman Cut 


to 44 ft., with slopes of 114 to 1 for earth and 1 to 1 for of the railway work and controlled the date on which it 
rock. The maximum rate of curvature is 1 deg. and the could be completed. The work was done by the forces of 
0.3 -per cent grade is compensated 0.04 per cent on curves. the Walsh Construction Company, Davenport, Iowa, the 
The width of roadbed in the big cut is 70.5 ft. general contractor for the entire railroad project on the Mad 
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river. The total volume of material removed is 683,000 
cu. yd., of which about 80 per cent is rock, which extends 
to the surface in many places. The upper stratum of mate- 
rial is Brassfield limestone, under which is an Elkhorn shale, 
underlaid in turn by limestone and clay formations of the 
Cincinnatian period. This material had to be loosened by 
blasting, using 40 per cent gelatine in holes drilled both with 
well drill and steam hammer outfits. These holes were 
placed from 12 to 18 ft. apart and from 6 to 16 ft. deep. 
They were usually sprung before shooting and then loaded 








Grading with Revolving Shovels and Horse-Drawn Wagons 


with 100 lb. of explosive and shot in groups of about 11 
holes at a time. In moving the material from the cut after 
the excavation had progressed to a point where it was pos- 
sible to eliminate switch backs in getting the dirt trains 
down onto the embankment, the loading track was made 
continuous through the cut, so that the trains could carry 
the spoil in either direction. This was done so that the 
material could be used in the levees to the east of the cut 
as well as in the long approach embankment to the west. 
The construction equipment consisted of a 70-C Bucyrus 
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steam shovel with three-fopt gage cars and locomotives were 
installed to remove the remaining portion of the materia] 
for the construction of embankments at greater distances 
from the cuts. 

The structures on this portion of the work included an 
underpass for the Ohio Electric and Springfield pike west 
of the Huffman cut in the form of a 4-span through girder 
structure on a 25-deg. skew, involving 320 tons of structyra] 
steel. Toward the east end of the project where the Big 
Four and the Erie occupy independent roadbeds, there js 
pair of twin three-span arch bridges, shown in one of the 
photographs. Other structures include a considerable num. 
ber of concrete culverts of various sizes. Some of these 
which pass under the roadway, and two levees are over 300 
ft. long. The masonry for the skew under-crossing mep- 
tioned above was built by the Walsh Construction Company 
but all of the other structures were built by the Conseryaney 
District with its own forces. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Work 


The Baltimore & Ohio location is of an entirely different 
nature than that in the Mad river basin. The old track of 
the railroad occupies a location close to the river and at 4 
relatively smal] elevation above the normal water level, and 
continues at this low grade for such a distance upstream 
that the railroad does not reach an elevation above the flood 
level of the retarding basin until within the vicinity of Tip- 
pecanoe City, some four miles above the site of the Taylors- 
ville dam. The sides of the Miami river valley, which is 
quite narrow, are much steeper than those of the Mad river, 
so the relocation of the railroad in this case consisted essen- 
tially in shifting it up the hillside for a maximum differ- 
ence in elevation of about 32 ft. As in the case of the Mad 
river project, the matter of approach grade was of vital con- 
cern. The ruling gradient to be applied in the Baltimore 
& Ohio work is 0.2 per cent, compensated for curvature. To 
obtain the desired elevation at the dam with this limiting 
gradient it was necessary to carry back the foot of the ap- 
proach nearly 6% miles, or almost a mile south of the Miami 
river bridge, which is about a mile out of Dayton. The 
grade over this bridge was raised 6 ft. in connection with a 
reconstruction of the structure. North of the dam the new 
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Elevation of the Highway Arch Over the Baltimore & Ohio at Taylorsville 


shovel and three standard-gage trains. This shovel handled 
as much as 4,000 cu. yd. of rock in a 10-hr. shift, with an 
average of about 36,000 to 38,000 cu. yd. of material per 
month. 

East of the levees the heavier work consists of four cuts 
of 35,000, 85,000, 105,000 and 23,000 cu. yd., respectively, 
which were handled as sub-contracts by the George W. 
Condon Company of Omaha. The last cut was handled 
entirely by teams. In the others excavating graders and 
teams were used within the limits of economy, and then a 


grade line is virtually level until it reaches the point where 
it intersects with the old line. To protect the roadbed at 
the dam, which has a crest about 14 ft. above base of rail 
level, levees are also being provided on each side of the track 
for short distances. While the old line was built for the 
most part on a low bench at the foot of the hillside, the 
new line, being elevated half way up the slope, traverses 4 
succession of short cuts and fills, producing a very choppy 
ground line, as shown on the profile. ail 

The line is built for double track, for which the railroa 
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pays the district the additional cost over single track at all 


points where the existing line has no second track in the 
form of a passing track or otherwise. No provision has 
been made for new passing tracks outside of the double- 
track roadbed. 

The entire project on this road involved the excavation 
of 850,000 cu. yd. of material, nearly all of which is earth, 
and it is distributed among a large number of moderate 
sized cuts. The work was awarded as a general contract to 
Grant Smith of New York, but was handled directly by 
H. C. Kahl of Davenport, who sublet portions of the work 
to Kahl Brothers, the Vang Construction Company, and 
Condon & Smith. The work was handled according to a 
variety of methods. From stations 110 to 126 a sub-con- 
tractor used an excavating grader and teams, Between sta- 








The Baltimore & Ohio Project Was Largely Side Hill Work. 
Old Line in the Foreground, New Line Above 


tions 126 and 154 the material was removed with a 70-C 
Bucyrus shovel and loaded onto narrow-gage dump cars, 
while the distance between station 154 and Johnson two 
revolving Erie shovels were used with teams. North of John- 
son two more 70-C shovels were used with narrow-gage cars. 

By far the most important structure on this portion of the 
line is a 92-ft. reinforced concrete arch for a highway over- 
crossing at Taylorsville, and which connects with the high- 
way on top of the dam. This is a two-ribbed, three-hinged 
structure of a combination of the open spandrel and sus- 
pended floor types. This form of design was selected to 
accommodate conditions under which the center line of the 
arch ribs at the crown could be 6 ft. higher than the crown 
of the roadway. As a result the deck of the structure is 
suspended from the ribs for a length of 44 ft. at the crown, 
while the outer portions over the haunches are carried above 
the ribs on a column-and-girder spandrel construction in 
connection to two additional spans carried on independent 
abutments and piers beyond the limits of the arch structure 
on either side. The ribs are reinforced with built-up struc- 
tural steel frames, having bolted connections to the hinge 
castings, 

Owing to the irregular nature of the ground line a great 
many waterway openings were required under the embank- 
ment, which were taken care of by concrete culverts and 
concrete culvert pipes. At four places provision for high- 
way under-crossing and waterways was made by concrete 
arches varying from 12 to 30 ft. in span. 
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The railway project has been carried on under the direc- 
tion of Arthur E. Morgan, chief engineer of the Miami 
Conservancy District, the railroad work being under the 
immediate direction of Albert Larsen, division engineer for 
the District. The interests of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis and of the Erie were represented by 
G. P. Smith, consulting engineer of the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis at Cincinnati, while the interests 
of the Baltimore & Ohio on the Miami river project were 
represented by E. G. Lane, chief engineer, Baltimore & Ohio 
lines west at Cincinnati. The work was started in April, 
1918, and is to be finished early in 1920. 


Railroad Fuel Promptly Paid For 


December 6, authorized the following: 

“Statements having been given circulation to the 
effect that the Railroad Administration is delaying payments 
for coal in order to obtain a lower price, and that as a result 
mines now producing coal will have to be shut down within 
17 hours, I feel that the public should be reassured and in- 
formed that there is not the slightest foundation for such 
statements. 

“The coal now being produced falls into two classes, first, 
the coal actually used by railroads, and second, the coal 
which is diverted under the orders of the fuel administrator 
to essential consumers. ‘The coal within the second class, 
under the plain terms of the fuel administrator’s orders which 
are the same as those in effect during the war is to be paid 
for by the new consignee, and not by the railroads. Much 
of this coal is being shipped long distances, because prac- 
tically no coal is now being produced in the West, and as a 
result, it takes some time to render bills to the new con- 
signees. 

“As to railroad fuel, instructions were issued by the Rail- 
road Administration prior to the present agitation of this 
subject that it should be paid for promptly, and in addition 
special arrangements have been put into effect under which 
operators actually needing money to continue operations may 
be enabled to obtain money through the railroads. As an 
evidence that such instructions are being carried out, arrange- 
ments have been completed under which the Chesapeake & 
Ohio has obtained one million dollars from the Railroad 
Administration to pay operators on that road, and railroads 
in the Allegheny region have been instructed to pay for coal 
on a weekly basis. 

“To assist further operators to obtain funds, the Federal 
Reserve Board was requested to rule, and has ruled that the 
note of a shipper of coal who has coal in the possession of 
a railroad to be transported, delivered or diverted, and who 
is to be paid by the consignee or divertee, is a note issued 
or drawn for a commercial or industrial purpose, within the 
meaning of Section 13, of the Federal Reserve Act, and 
is eligible for rediscount by federal reserve banks. The 
Railroad Administration has arranged that certificates shall 
be given by the agents of the Railroad Administration to a 
shipper on the loading of coal so that it may be estab- 
lished that a note is of that character and to make it desir- 
able paper for rediscount, by federal reserve banks. 

“The Railroad Administration is not delaying any pay- 
ments on account of any dispute as to price. The only ques- 
tions at issue as to price involve some wholesalers, as to 
whom the intent of one of the Fuel Administrator’s orders 
has not been entirely clear, and as to some coal sold under 
contracts made prior to October 30 and shipped after Novem- 
ber 13. Neither of these questions involve serious problems, 

“The public should demand that the Railroad Adminis- 
tration will not permit any coal operator to close down because 
coal delivered to railroads for their own use has not been 


W ‘dex D. Hines, director general of railroads, on 
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paid for and, therefore, the statements mentioned are caus- 
ing undue alarm. 

“It should also be understood that these statements 
emanate from the same source which, soon after the present 
strike began, protested against the fixing of the government 
maximum prices on coal and regarding which the attorney 
general stated in a letter that your proposition amounts in 
effect to a declaration that coal dealers should be permitted 
to take advantage of these abnormal conditions, and have 
their prices based entirely upon the law of supply and de- 
mand, which is only another way of saying that they should 
be permitted to charge une public whatever they please.” 

In response to Senate Resolution 243 directing a report 
to the Senate of the arrangements that have been made or 
will be made for the prompt payment of coal diverted in 
transit from the original consignee, Director General Hines 
on December 6 sent to the Vice President a statement in 
part as follows: 

“The Railroad Administration has been acting as the 
agency of the Fuel Administration in distributing coal to 
those users entitled thereto under the priorities described by 
the Fuel Administration and in performing this difficult work 
has been particularly solicitous to facilitate the promptest 
payment for coal by the users thereof to which the same 
might be diverted. Arrangements have been made to make 
sure that such users pay for the coal and pay for it promptly, 
and imperative instructions have been issued and reiterated 
that coal taken for railroad use should be promptly paid 
for. In addition, the Railroad Administration has co- 
operated with the Federal Reserve Board in adopting meth- 
ods to facilitate the borrowing of money by the operators 
upon coal in transit. Further than this the Railroad Admin- 


istration has requested the coal operators to give specific 
information as to any mines actually in difficulty on account 
of inability to collect their coal bills with sufficient prompt- 
ness, and in the only instances which have accordingly been 
reported to the Railroad Administration it has made ar- 


rangements to purchase for railroad use enough coal and 
made immediate payment therefor to furnish the operators 
affected sufficient funds to meet their immediate needs. 

“On November 3, 1919, the Central Coal Committee which 
the director general of railroads appointed at Washington 
to supervise the distribution of coal telegraphed all regional 
directors as follows: 

The question which is being raised and which is deserving 
of immediate consideration is the prompt payment for coal 
confiscated by the railroads for fuel purposes. The point is 
made that mines which continue to operate will have diffi- 
culty in meeting their pay roll if payment for such coal is 
withheld for any considerable length of time. 

The matter is, therefore, brought to your attention with 
suggestion that arrangements be made with all your roads 
for the promptest possible payment of coal that is confiscated 
for railroad use. 

“On November 3 and 4 after representation by the National 
Coal Association and the Pocahontas Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation that coal operators were apprehensive about secur- 
ing payment promptly for diverted coal, and in some in- 
stances that the operators might not receive such payment 
with sufficient promptness to enable them to meet their pay- 
rolls and other production expenses, the Central Coal Com- 
mittee suggested that the operators in each district should 
interest themselves in this matter in their district, and arrange 
so that operators whose mines were working should be able 
to secure the needed financiai assistance by borrowing money 
from banks against outstanding ccal. It was suggested by 
the National Coal Association that payment for diverted coal 
would be facilitated if the railroad showed on the coal way- 
bills the selling price of the coal when advised of this by 
the shippers, and on November 6, instructions were given 
all regional directors to see that ihis was done. 

“On November 20, after being advised by the representa- 
tive of the National Coal Association that apparently some 
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operators did not know of the arrangement permitting the 
price of coal to be shown on coal waybills, instructions were 
therefore sent to regional directors by the Central Coa] Com- 
mittee to have agents advise shippers in writing of this 
arrangement. On November 26 instructions were sent to the 
regional directors that as far as practicable they should dis. 
pose of the oldest coal on hand first when making diversions 
or deliveries. 

“On November 28 the Central Coal Committee, on being 
advised that some operators were claiming to be financially 
embarrassed, and this arrangement was desirable to assis 
them in securing their money, telegraphed the regional direct. 
ors as follows: 

To avoid financial embarrassment to shippers of diverted 
coal and consequent restriction of production, regional coal 
committees and federal managers should be instructed to jp. 
sure prompt payment of bills by final consignees by making 
delivery of coal conditional on such payment if necessary, 
Arrangement should also be made that shippers are imme- 
diately advised of consignees to whom their coal is diverted 
Every effort should also be made to pay for railway fuel with 
utmost promptness. This repeats previous instruction and 
is sent you to emphasize the importance of giving the syb- 
ject special consideration. 

“On being informed that banks in coal field districts 
were being drained of funds through loans to coal operators, 
conferences were held with representatives of the coal oper- 
ators and later with the Federal Reserve Board to see what 
arrangements could be made to relieve the situation. As 4 
result of this, the arrangements covered by the inclosed press 
notice of Dec. 3 were made and representatives of banks and 
operators agreed that this would be of material assistance, 

“Again on December 3, telegraphic instructions were sent 
to all regional directors to put into effect at once the arrange- 
ments for issuing such form of receipt for coal shipments. 

“Further on the same day the following telegraphic in- 
structions were sent all regional directors: 

See my telegram November 28 advising that prompt pay- 
ment for diverted as well as contract coal was necessary to 
avoid financial embarrassment of shippers and consequent 
restriction of production. Also that every effort should be 
made to pay for railway fuel with utmost promptness. Our 
information is that operators are not receiving remittances 
promptly and instructions should be given by you to have 
all bills prepared, vouchered and paid immediately on receipt. 
This is of utmost importante. 

“At various times since this matter was brought up, repre- 
sentatives of the coal operators have been requested to furnish 
information as to specific instances where there was a possi- 
bility the mines would be unable to obtain funds to meet pay- 
roll and other operating expenses, and no such specific in- 
stances were reported to the Central Coal Committee prior to 
December 4, when they were advised that two operators 
located on the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
were in such strained circumstances that a shut-down 
might possibly occur. Arrangements were made with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad to purchase for railroad 
use and pay for immediately sufficient coal now being 
produced by these operators to furnish them sufficient 
funds to meet their immediate needs. In addition to written 
and telegraphic instructions sent to regional directors, the 
question of prompt payment for railroad coal and prompt 
notice to shippers of diverting of commercial coal has beet 
made the subject of frequent telephone conversations with 
interested railroad officers. ss 

“The Central Coal Committee has arranged to secure daily 
reports of the number of cars of diverted coal and iniorma- 
tion as to whether or not shippers have been notified s0 that 
delinquencies can be corrected. 

“As may be seen from the foregoing the Central Coal Com: 
mittee and all representatives of the director general . 
railroads have appreciated the necessity and desirability 
prompt payment for coal diverted and every effort has beet 
made and will be made to secure such prompt payment. 
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The Future of Canada’s Transportation Problem’ 


Development of Present Situation Should Show Relative 


Merits of Government 


events which brought it about have been discussed in 

previous articles. ‘The question that naturally follows 
is, what will be the effect of this unique situation upon future 
railway history? The Dominion government is now operat- 
ing approximately 13,200 miles or about 34 per cent of 
Canada’s total mileage under the jurisdiction of the Canadian 
National Railways Company. In addition, the government 
is operating under the form of a receivership, with the Hon. 
J. D. Reid, Minister of Railways, as the receiver, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific which without doubt will become an integral 
part of the Canadian National system. The Dominion 
government, furthermore, is negotiating for the perpetual 
Jease of the Grand Trunk and, because of its value to the 
Canadian National project, it is safe to assume that the 
Grand Trunk will also become a part of the Canadian Na- 
tional system. Assuming that the Canadian National Rail- 
ways will ultimately include the Prince Edward Island, the 
Intercolonial, the National Transcontinental, the Canadian 
Northern, the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Grand Trunk, 
making a total mileage of 20,000 miles, what will be the effect 
of this merger ? 

We have, or will have in the near future, two great Cana- 
dian transcontinental systems, one owned and operated by 
the government, the other owned and operated by a private 
corporation. ‘The parts comprising the former have been in 
more or less constant financial difficulty, whereas the latter 
has been financially successful, and has been earning a sub- 
stantial return for its shareholders. ‘The service given the 
public by the units of the former when compared with the 
service given by the latter is deficient. But it is only just 
now that the government lines are being welded into a single 
system. 

What will happen to this system will depend on two 
things, the policy of the government and the education of the 
public. However, neither of these forces can produce an 
immediate effect. Regardless of whether this peculiar situa- 
tion of a great government owned line in direct competition 
with a great privately owned line is desirable or not, it will 
certainly afford an opportunity to all students of railway 
affairs to view the relative merits of government ownership 
and operation and private ownership and operation. 


7 HE PRESENT RAILROAD SITUATION in Canada and the 


Political Influences 


Government ownership, it is often argued, cannot be 
divorced from politics. The Canadian National Railways 
typify government ownership. The logical conclusion, there- 
fore, is that the Canadian National Railways cannot be 
divorced from politics. Certainly it is true that there has 
been political interference with government management in 
almost every democratic country where it has been tried. But 
the case of the Canadian National, the advocates of the 
nationalization program in Canada say, is different. It is 
tue that House Bill 70, which incorporates the Canadian 
National Railways Company, has several clauses which are 
openly directed against political interference in the operation 
of the government system. The principal clauses of this 
nature are contained in Sections 14 and 15, which place the 
operation of the system under the control of the Board of 
Railway Commissioners which acts in a capacity similar to 


the Interstate Commerce Commission, and give the public the 
ee 
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right to sue the Canadian National in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction as well as the right of appeal to a higher 
court. 

However, this does not necessarily mean that there will be 
no political interference in the affairs of the Canadian Na- 
tional. ‘There are too many ways in which political interfer- 
ence can achieve its purpose aside from those against which 
certain clauses of the incorporating bill are directed for one 
to believe that the provisions of this bill entirely destroy the 
probability of this interference. 

It is claimed that the executive and operating staff of the 
Canadian National Railways is now free from political in- 
fluence. Apparently this is true. At the same time it must 
be remembered that there is not now a political party in power 
in Canada. The present government is a coalition Union 
government established by the Liberal and Conservative par- 
ties in order to remove politics from the conduct of the war. 
The present government is strongly intrenched, but it is 
essentially a product of the war, and there is a general feel- 
ing that the return to party lines should be made as soon after 
peace is signed as may be practicable. Both the Liberal and 
the Conservative parties have been seriously disorganized by 
the establishment of the present government and the result 
is a mixed situation which may bring a third party into exist- 
ence. It is hardly probable that the same relations between 
the Dominion government and the Canadian National Rail- 
ways will continue after this resumption of party activities. 

Taking the two possible outcomes of the political situation 
in Canada, let us see what each will mean to the railway 
nationalization program. A return to the old party lines 
and the consequent fall of the present government, will prob- 
ably mean a consideration of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the nationalization program. The result may be that 
the two parties will not agree upon its merits and that the 
question of nationalization will become a political issue. The 
fate of the natioalization program and consequently of the 
Canadian National Railways will then depend upon the 
party in power. In any consideration of the espousing of the 
nationalization program by either one of these two parties, it 
should be remembered that representation in the Canadian 
Parliament is based upon a membership of 65 from Quebec 
and the remainder proportionally according to population. 
This gives the growing west a heavy representation. If the 
policies of the old parties remain substantially the same as 
they were before the war, it is probable that the nationalization 
scheme will be supported by the Liberals, who practically 
control the west, and opposed by the Conservatives, whose 
strength is in the east. It is then that Parliamentary repre- 
sentation will count. 

On the other hand, if the Union government is perpetuated 
much will depend upon the attitude taken toward the question 
by Prime Minister Borden, whose opinion as yet has not been 
publicly announced. It is significant that statements have 
been made by men prominently associated with the govern- 
ment advocating an extensive nationalization program. In 
this connection the Minister of Finance in addressing Parlia- 
ment on May 15, 1916, said: “I believe relief (from the 
present situation) will probably involve the taking over by 
this government of one or more of the existing railway systems 
and may involve later on the nationalization of all the rail- 
way systems of Canada.” 

Railway nationalization to the extent to which it has pro- 
gressed in Canada is due to the acts of the present Union 
government and it is but natural to suppose that if this 
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government becomes the nucleus of a party, it will not reverse 
its previous acts. 

All of the assumptions just made indicate that the question 
of nationalization will be one for political consideration in 
the future. This seems to be inevitable. The railroad finan- 
cial transactions in which the government will have to engage 
make it inevitable that nationalization shall come in for a 
large amount of parliamentary and political discussion, and 
it appears certain that there will be clear cut differences of 
opinion. Here a point made by A. H. Smith, a member of 
the Commission of Inquiry appointed by the government in 
1916 to investigate the conditions of Canada’s transportation 
system and to present a solution of the problem, naturally is 
recalled. Mr. Smith, in dissenting from the report made by 
Sir H. L. Drayton and W. M. Acworth, based his dissent 
partly upon the impossibility of one Parliament binding suc- 
ceeding Parliaments to a permanent policy in regard to rail- 
ways. With all the conditions in mind it is impossible to 
believe that the Canadian National Railways will always be 
free from political interference. 

The only real question which arises in this connection is 
the probable extent of the political interference. ‘Those who 
are opposed to the natioalization program maintain that this 
interference will inevitably be extensive and cite the experi- 
ences of Canada with her government-owned roads during 
the past 50 years. On the other hand, those who favor the 
nationalization program claim that the past incidents in 
Canada’s railway history do not necessarily indicate what 
government management will be in future. 


Education of the Public 


One of the most surprising features of the present situation 
in Canada is the apparent apathy of the public regarding the 
steps so far taken by the government along the road of 
nationalization and its tendency to travel further in the same 
direction. Even the passage of House Bill 70, incorporating 


the Canadian National Railways Company and granting al- 
most unlimited power to that organization, besides making 
adequate provisions for the complete nationalization of all 
Canada’s railways, caused comparatively little comment. 
This doubtless is due to the serious financial difficulties into 


which some of the railways had fallen. ‘The seeming in- 
evitableness of the action so far taken has dulled the sense 
of Canadians to the dangers ahead. Whatever the cause, the 
public has been apathetic regarding this tendency and only 
recently has begun to be awakened. But the fact that Cana- 
dians are now beginning to awaken means that they will be 
in a receptive mood to be educated as to the advantages and 
disadvantages of a policy to which they have already sub- 
scribed in part. 

The public may be educated as the public of the United 
States has been educated regarding certain railway policies. 
The nationalization program will be a matter of political 
discussion; it may resolve itself into a clear cut national 
issue. Both sides of the case will then be adequately pre- 
sented to the people as they have been in the United States 
and it will not be long before Canadian newspapers and 
periodicals will be as replete with arguments pro and con as 
are the newspapers and periodicals of the United States. This 
is not a matter of today but rather of the future, and by that 
time there will be brought home to every Canadiau who pays 
taxes or who has occasion to use the railroads in any manner 
pleasant or unpleasant experiences with government or pri- 
vately owned lines and he will have formed definite pre- 
liminary conclusions as to the respective merits of the two 
systems. It is in the future, then, that the public will begin 
asking what this nationalization policy has cost and whether 
the services rendered and the results achieved by government 
management are or are not in the public interest. 

In contra-distinction to this assumption it is stated by 
advocates of the nationalization program that the people of 
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Canada do not care particularly about the railway problem 
for the cost to the government of nationalized railroads dog, 
not directly affect the masses. In support of this argument 
it is cited that there are but two taxes in Canada, income and 
municipal, and that these taxes do not affect the Majority of 
the people. If enormous deficits are incurred in the operg. 
tion of the Canadian National Railways, the public will haye 
to pay them, directly or indirectly, and the cost wil] appear 
in taxes in such a manner that every person in the Dominigg 
of Canada will definitely feel the extra burden. 

The Canadian national debt, as a result of the war, is now 
estimated at $1,950,000,000, or $220 per capita. The burden 
of this enormous debt will call for rigid economy for years tp 
come. With this debt and with probable reductions in the 
government revenues, it is rather hard to see how large 
deficits incurred in the operation of nationalized railways 
will fail seriously to affect every Canadian. 


Influence on Development Work 


Another of the arguments for government ownership and 
operation of railways is that as a result of it extensive work 
for the development of the country’s resources will be carried 
on. Yet in Canada itself is an example of the developmen 
work which can be carried on by a privately owned and 
operated line, for there are few who deny the Canadian 
Pacific credit for the opening up of the Canadian northwest, 
and it would be difficult to point out any railway which has 
done less effective development work than has the Inter. 
colonial under government management. 

The Canadian Pacific has spent for development purposes 
$45,000,000 on 34,000,000 acres, or $1.34 an acre, while the 
Dominion government has spent roughly $10,000,000 o 
84,000,000 acres or $0.13 an acre. Surely these figures tell 
a story of the power of privately-owned railroads to carry on 
such work. 

The development of new territories depends upon capital, 
not government capital, but primarily private capital, for it 
is private initiative based upon the investment of private 
capital that makes for success in new fields. With gover- 
ment ownership of railways in the undeveloped territories of 
Canada it seems probable that there will not be the same 
amount of enterprise and capital invested as would be the 
case were the territory served by privately owned and operated 
lines. With the bringing of the nationalization question to 
the light of political discussion and appraisal, the people of 
Canada will begin to measure the quality and quantity of 
the development work which has been done or will be done 
by the Canadian National Railways as compared with the 
results achieved by the privately owned and operated Cana- 
dian Pacific. Fortunately there will be no duplication of 
lines by the two systems, for authorization for new construc- 
tion will be based solely upon the relative merits of the 
claims for such work presented to the Railway board instead 
of to the Minister of Railways as has been the practice in the 
past. 


Service to Be Rendered the Public 


There is another factor that will enter into the education 
of the public which will have even more effect than the cost of 
government ownership or the extent of development work; 
that is, the relative quality of the service rendered the public 
by the government-owned transcontinental and the privately 
owned transcontinental. The service renderd to the public 
will be a definite matter regarding which a great many Calla 
dians will form their own opinion. On the Canadian Pacific 
an efficient and loyal operating and executive staff has bee 
developed and one has but to travel over a portion of its lines 
to appreciate the excellence of the passenger service rendered. 
In regard to freight service the Canadian Pacific has go 
even farther to provide assistance to every industry and pe 
son that has occasion to deal with it. It is with this sem. 
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that the Canadian National Railways will have to compete. 
Under government ownership there almost always has been a 
notable lack of interest and initiative on the part of em- 
ployees. The indifference of all classes of government em- 
ployees is proverbial. The Canadian National employee is 
a government employee, and it remains to be seen whether he 
will or will not use the traditional “government stroke.” _ 

Service to the public is dependent largely upon the physical 
condition of the railway rendering it. The units comprising 
the Canadian National Railways have been in serious finan- 
cial difficulties for many years. Such a state of affairs is 
hardly likely to be conducive to the maintenance of a property 
to high standards. In viewing the physical conditions of 
these separate units at the time of their amalgamation into one 
system, one can gain a rough idea of the present physical 
status of the government-owned transcontinental line. Be- 
ginning in the east and following this chain of roads across 
the country one will find that the Intercolonial might be said 
to be in mediocre condition. Its maintenance expenditures 
have not equalled those of the Canadian Pacific which tra- 
verses in part the same territory. Compared, then, with the 
physical condition of the Canadian Pacific in the east the 

tercolonial cannot be said to be its equal, although in 
recent years there has been a serious effort to better the physi- 
cal condition of the Intercolonial. 

Moving westward, one will find that the National Trans- 
continental, being of recent construction, may be said to be in 
fair condition. ‘This fact, however, is due to the newness of 
the road rather than to an effort toward maintaining it to 
certain standards. Being a new road it will take large ex- 
penditures to place it in shape to compete with corresponding 
portions of the Canadian Pacific. Furthermore, the National 
Transcontinental is badly lacking in equipment, although 
this is a condition which will be remedied to a certain extent 
by its inclusion in the government-owned system. The physi- 
cal condition of the Canadian Northern is bad. A large pro- 
portion of the mileage was built to low standards, due pri- 
marily to the policy adopted by Messrs. MacKenzie and Mann 
to construct lines on these low standards and later as the 
traffic and consequent revenues increased to gradually im- 
prove them. Coupled with this is the fact that the equip- 
ment is poor and insufficient although this, as with the Na- 
tional Transcontinental, will be compensated for to a certain 
extent by its inclusion in the government-owned system. In 
the arbitration to determine the price to be paid by the govern- 
ment for the Mackenzie-Mann holdings an estimate of $110,- 
000,000 was made by officers of that road as being necessary 
to place it in good condition. The cost of materials and labor 
since that time has risen and it is probable at the present time 
that $150,000,000 would have to be expended on the Cana- 
dian Northern alone to put it on a sound operating basis. 

In regard to the Grand Trunk, its physical condition in 
1916 at the time of the Drayton-Acworth report was such 
that an officer of the company in testifying as to its condition 
stated that “If we had $25,000,000 now it would put us in 
fine shape.” Howard G. Kelley, president of the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company, in testifying before the commis- 
sion of Inquiry at the same time, estimated that deferred ex- 
penditures on the Grand Trunk totaled $21,181,345, of 
which $8,943,971 was chargeable to the rebuilding and rein- 
forcing of freight car equipment and $11,761,598 to deferred 
renewals in the maintenance of way department. Since that 
time these conditions have not been greatly improved and 
because of the higher costs of material and labor these esti- 
mates will have to be augmented greatly. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific, like the National Transcon- 
tinental, being practically a new road may also be said to be 
in only fair shape and will require more than the ordinary 
capital expenditures to maintain it to the normal standard 
of efficiency. On the other hand, the lines of the Canadian 

Pacific paralleling these units of the Canadian National Rail- 
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ways have been maintained at an exceptionally high standard 
and because of these efforts in the past the road can be main- 
tained at the same standard of efficiency at a cost far less 
than is the case with the Canadian National. 

It is possible, then, to deduce from these rough estimates 
of the physical condition of the roads comprising the Cana- 
dian National Railways that in comparing the service likely 
to be rendered by the two systems, the Canadian National is 
not in a position at the present time to compete successfully 
with the Canadian Pacific on the basis of the relative condi- 
tion of the two lines. In fact, enormous expenditures will 
have to be made by the government in order to place its lines 
in a position to compete effectively with the Canadian Pacific. 

Of the other factors influencing the matter of service to the 
public, it might be said for the Canadian National Railways 
that by this consolidation the mileage between certain points 
in Canada will be reduced. Furthermore, the Canadian Na- 
tional will have certain advantages in grades, especially from 
Toronto, Montreal and Quebec to Winnipeg and Vancouver. 
However, it is rather hard to determine the advantage which 
this superiority in mileage and grades over the Canadian 
Pacific will give to the Canadian National system. 


Attitude of Labor 


There is still another factor to be considered in relation to 
the eduation of the public, namely, the attitude assumed by 
labor. As yet Canadian labor organizations have taken no 
definite stand in regard to this nationalization program. 
However, with the wage increases awarded railway workers 
it is probable that the same condition will prevail as now 
prevails in the United States, namely, that labor, because of 
these wage increases, will be reluctant to countenance any 
deviation from the application of the nationalization pro- 
gram. ‘This, however, is merely a surmise and it is also 
possible that labor in Canada after hearing the nationaliza- 
tion program discussed as a political issue, will realize its 
defects as well as its advantages. 


Relation of Situation to Canadian Pacific 


We have outlined so far in this article the factors which 
will to the largest extent influence future railway develop- 
ments in Canada. ‘The consideration which remains is what 
effect all these conditions will have on the remaining pri- 
vately owned line, the Canadian Pacific? To some the 
situation, however it may develop, means eventual confisca- 
tion of one of the most successful railway operations in the 
world. ‘This assumption is based on several considerations, 
the principal one of which is the expressed attitude of the 
people of Canada toward the right of railways to earn in- 
terest on the capital invested in them and the fact that rates 
on a government transcontinental line can legally be reduced 
without limit. ‘Throughout the history of the Intercolonial 
one can find members of Parliament and publicists stating, in 
defense of the continued deficits incurred on this road, that a 
government-owned railway, merely because of its ownership, 
should not be operated with a view to realizing interest on the 
capital invested. This belief has extended throughout 
Canada, and it may at any time cause a demand that the 
Canadian National Railways, being owned by the govern- 
ment, be operated in such a manner as to realize only their 
operating expenses, leaving the interest on the capital invested 
to be assumed by the taxpayer. Certainly the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways as a government enterprise have a certain 
right to reduce their rates ostensibly for the benefit of the 
people. If this is done to any considerable extent the Cana- 
dian Pacific will be forced into the hands of the government. 

However easy it may be to put into effect radical reductions 
in rates it will be found that there are many factors which 
mitigate against such action on the part of the Canadian 
National Railways. ‘The action taken in bringing the Cana- 
dian Northern and other roads under the jurisdiction of the 
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Canadian National and amalgamating these roads into one 
system was taken because of the desire on the part of the 
government to end a steadily increasing drain upon the public 
treasury. It can be seen that to cut rates would only serve 
to increase this drain. Again it must be recalled that 
Canada’s national debt has greatly increased as a result of 
the war, and that the burden of this increased debt must be 
borne by taxpayers for many years to come. With these 
factors in mind it is hard to conceive how the Canadian Na- 
tional can afford to reduce its rates materially even for the 
purpose of development. 

Another viewpoint taken by those who are studying the 
present situation is the direct opposite of this belief in the 
eventual confiscation of the Canadian Pacific. They think it 
is the purpose and intent of the government to avoid any 
action which will tend to force the Canadian Pacific into the 
nationalization scheme. It is their belief that the govern- 
ment, in adopting this policy, is doing so with a view of 
awakening and maintaining keen competition between the two 
transcontinental lines and in this manner nullifying some of 
the bad features of government ownership, especially indif- 
ference and lack of initiatives on the part of employees. 

Sir Thomas White, the Minister of Finance, in reporting 
the last year’s budget to the House of Commons, said, “‘Inso- 
far as railroad rates and such are concerned, the railway 
rates in Canada, although recently raised, are certainly not 
more than sufficient to make a carrying return on the value of 
the properties used for transportation. Indeed, having regard 
to railway investments, railway returns, owing to the very 
great increases in the cost of operation, may well be described 
as low. In view of this it is impossible to expect a reduction 
in railway rates to be ordered by the Railway Commission. 
As a rate making proposition reductions at the present time 
are impossible.” 

If we are to accept the optimistic views of this latter class 
of railway students the situation will resolve itself into the 
development of the Canadian National Railways as a busi- 
ness enterprise rather than as a political project and the 
natural development of the Canadian Pacific. 


Opportunity Afforded by This Situation 

There has been outlined in this series of articles the present 
situation, the development which led up to this situation and 
the probable effect upon Canada’s future railway history. 
Whatever the solution of this present and future problem may 
be, whether it be complete nationalization of all of Canada’s 
railways or a reversion to private ownership, one thing is 
certain, and that is, that for a period of years, students of 
railway history will have in Canada an opportunity of noting 
a direct comparison of the respective results of government 
operation and private operation. 

The Canadian National Railways will, whatever the future 
brings, run in direct competition with the Canadian Pacific 
long enough at least for conclusions to be drawn as to the 
merits of the two methods of conducting transportation. 
There is no doubt that advocates of government operation and 
private operation alike will look towards Canada for an 
answer to the problem, and this answer Canada will be pre- 
pared to give before many years have passed. Even at the 
present time the Canadian Pacific has accepted this challenge 
to private management and is bending all energies toward 
improving its service, awakening its employees to their new 
responsibilities and instilling in the minds of the public 
the excellence of the service rendered on its lines. ‘ Indicative 
of this movement is the establishment of the Trans-Canada 
Limited with 92-hour service between coasts. 

Should government operation, as compared with private 
operation, prove unsatisfactory to the public, it is not incon- 
ceivable the result might be to cause all the lines in Canada to 
be turned over to private management. It will be noted that the 
officers of the Canadian National Railways are in the main 
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the old officers of the Canadian Northern system. These mep 
were the able lieutenants of Messrs Mackenzie and Man 
Why may not Messrs. Mackenzie and Mann, after the ng. 
tionalization program has failed to vindicate the claims mage 
for it, if it does, come before Parliament with an offer to take 
over this transcontinental system and operate it as a private 
enterprise in competition with the Canadian Pacific? 

Messrs. Mackenzie and Mann in all of their business ep. 
terprises have shown themselves to be exceptionally shrewd. 
enterprising business men. 


Orders of Regional Directors 


ERMIT SYSTEM FOR CONTROLLING GRAIN SHIPMENTs — 
Supplement 4 to Circular 247 of the Southwestern re. 
gional director states that, effective October 25, al] 

grain shipments destined to Chicago, St. Louis, Mo., East 
St. Louis, Il., Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, St. Joseph, Mo., Fort Worth, Tex., and Mil. 
waukee, Wis., will require individual permits. Rules are 
also promulgated in the order for the application for such 
permits and the form to be used. 

Purchase of Material for Use After 1919.—Order 247 of 
the Southwestern regional director states that it is important 
that the director general should not be obligated for any 
material or supplies delivered to railroads after the termina- 
tion of federal control. It is equally important that the de- 
livery of material and supplies necessary for the operation 
of the railroads should not be seriously interfered with by 
the termination of federal control. A statement showing all 
of the outstanding unfilled orders or contracts, the delivery 
of which will not be completed by December 31, 1919, with 
the terms and prices of purchase, should be presented to the 
corporate officers of the railroads in order that the corporate 
officers may determine to what extent they desire to assume 
the obligations of the director general after the termination 
of federal control; and they should be requested to render a 
decision in writing as to which, if any, of the outstanding 
orders, they desire to assume. Upon receipt of this informa- 
tion the general purchasing agent should be instructed to 
immediately cancel the undelivered portion of any such orders 
which the railroad company has signified its unwillingness 
to accept and at the same time the shippers should be notified 
that the railroad company has assumed the obligation to pay 
for such material as is shipped after the termination of fed- 
eral control. As soon as the railroad companies have sig- 
nified their decision with respect to outstanding unfilled 
orders and contracts, they should be requested to authorize 
the federal manager or the general purchasing agent, 4s 
federal purchasing officer, in writing, to place orders for 
account of the railroad company for such material and sup- 
plies as may be necessary to insure the continuous operation 
of the railroad or designate a representative authorized to 
approve, on behalf of the railroad company, all orders for 
material and supplies which it is necessary to place after 
December 1, 1919, and the delivery of which will not 
completed by December 31, 1919, and to obligate the rail 
road company to pay for such portion of the material as shall 
be undelivered on that date. No orders for material of 
supplies of any nature should be placed after December ! 
without approval of the corporate cfficer so designated excep! 
in cases of emergency where the material is required for 
immediate use and where it will be delivered prior to De 
cember 31, 1919. All orders and contracts for the purchase 
of material should continue to carry the clause relating © 
their termination with respect to the director general, and 
in addition thereto all orders or contracts made subsequet! 
to December 1, 1919, must have printed or stamped on their 
face the agreement of the railroad company to assume the 
obligation to pay for such portion of the material as remail 
undelivered at the termination of federal contro! 
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Work of the Fuel Conservation Section 


By Securing Co-operation and Without Issuing Orders, a 
Startling Saving Was Effected 


By Eugene McAuliffe 


Manager, Fuel Conservation Section, United States Railroad Administration 


road Administration early in 1918 developed a marked 

tendency toward increased consumption per unit of 
service rendered; this investigation also brought out the fact 
that the railroads receiving fuel coal from certain localities 
were being supplied with material of a quality far below 
that delivered in pre-war times. This situation not only 
added greatly to the fuel bill, but in addition very seriously 
interfered with the movement of heavy freight and passenger 
trains, with resultant general delay to traffic and marked 
increases in general operating costs directly chargeable to 
fuel conditions, were developed. It therefore seemed advis- 
able to attempt at the very beginning the broadest possible 
campaign for the conservation of railway fuel, this program 
predicated on not only greater effort on the part of officials 
and men responsible for the use of coal and fuel oil, but in 
addition thereto the necessity for greater effort and care in 
the mining, loading and preparation of the fuel sent out 
from the mines was strongly emphasized. 

That this important work might be taken up and carried 
to a conclusion along definitely determined lines, the Fuel 
Conservation Section of the Division of Transportation (now 
the Division of Operation), United States Railroad Admin- 
istration, was created on May 1, 1918, and a manager, with 
offices in Washington and St. Louis, was appointed. The 
work assigned to the Fuel Conservation Section was that of 
“giving attention to the conservation of fuel on all railroads, 
with special reference to its preparation and proper use,” as 
well as to “investigate and make recommendations in con- 
nection with the transportation of fuel and the handling of 
same at fueling stations.” 

Immediately after the creation of the section and before 
circular announcement of its existence could be made, the 
work of organizing for cleaner fuel and its more economical 
use was well under way, and the co-operation of the United 
States Fuel Administration was sought toward the prompt 
preparation of a program, which would bring quick results. 


A stupy of the railroad fuel situation made by the Rail- 


A Whirlwind Campaign 


The International Railway Fuel Association, whose mem- 
bership is almost wholly made up of railway operating 
officials and coal producers, was decided upon as represent- 
ing the most forceful and direct instrumentality that could 
be employed toward securing the preliminary concerted effort 
sought, and on May 23 and 24, 1918, this association, setting 
aside its usual technical convention program substituted 
therefor a whirlwind campaign for better fuel and greater 
economy in its use. This meeting, covering two days, packed 
one of the largest Chicago theatres, taking the form of a 
great revival, and there men prominent in the mine labor 
world, together with men high in railroad labor councils, 
joined forces with railway operating and motive power offi- 
cials, coal operators, fuel engineers, and others, specialists in 
their respective lines, urging not only the maximum possible 
Production of coal, but that such coal that was loaded, be 
loaded as clean as it was possible to prepare it, contributing 
in this way the first essential element necessary to fuel econ- 
omy. These appeals were supplemented by eloquently urgent 
tequests that every man connected with the transportation, 
handling and consumption of fuel coal and oil, exert the 
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maximum effort toward securing the best possible service 
from it. 

The stirring addresses delivered at this convention were 
printed and mailed to every miner’s home, to every mine 
office, railroad employers’ lodge room, machine shop and 
roundhouse in the United States, with the result that the 
echo of the May, 1918, appeal for clean fuel and fuel econ- 
omy reached every mine official in charge of coal properties, 
every mine employee engaged in the production of coal, and 
every railway official and employee in any way connected 
with the handling and use of same. Next to the several drives 
made by the Treasury Department in connection with the 
financing of the war budget, and the work of the Food Ad- 
ministration, the fuel economy drive of May, 1918, was, 
perhaps, the greatest general concerted effort made toward 
strengthening the hands of the Administration in the conduct 
of the war. 

Simultaneous with the work done at the Chicago conven- 
tion, men experienced in the handling of fuel, locomotives, 
and stationery plants were called to service in the several 
regions, and the office of assistant manager of the Fuel Con- 
servation Section, with headquarters in New York City, was 
established to take charge of the work in the Eastern regional 
district, in which territory the maximum amount of fuel 
trouble had developed; the measure of freight and passenger 
traffic handled in the Eastern region was also heavier than 
that handled in any one of the remaining six regions. 

To cover the Allegheny, Pocahontas, Southern, North- 
western, Central Western and Southwestern regions, the office 
of regional fuel supervisor was created in each region, and 
the necessary assistants and office force were provided for 
each region. A survey of the fuel inspection forces of the 
several railroads was quickly made and arrangements con- 
summated with the United States Fuel Administration, 
whereby each field inspector was furnished a credential auth- 
orizing him to act in behalf of and for the Fuel Administra- 
tion, as well as the Railroad Administration, in the matter 
of securing the proper preparation of fuel coal, the Fuel 
Administration withholding equipment from certain mines 
and shutting down others which refused to establish the 
standard of preparation commonly maintained in their im- 
mediate fields. 


Strengthening Field Inspection Forces 


More recently the work of co-ordinating the efforts of the 
individual railroad fuel inspectors, to the end that fuel found 
to be of inadequate preparation or quality and declined by 
one road, would not be accepted by another, thereby stand- 
ardizing inspection methods, has been worked out, and with 
the extraordinary increase in the price paid for fuel f. 0. b. 
cars at mines compared with that paid in the pre-war period, 
plus the additional expense incident to hauling same, greater 
discrimination in the purchase and acceptance of coal has 
been strongly urged on those responsible for the fuel supply. 

This strengthening of the field inspection forces was im- 
mediately reflected in the shape of reduced motive power 
failures, decreased operating expense, ,and a decrease in the 
unit consumption of fuel. In the meantime, the assistant 
manager in the Eastern region and the fuel supervisors in 
the other six regions, with their assistants, undertook the 
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work of calling together on each railroad all officials who 
were in any way connected with the transportation and use 
of railway fuel, again urging the greatest possible measure 
of co-operation, including the better maintenance of, and the 
proper rating of locomotives, the elimination of terminal and 
intermediate station delays; supplemented by such simple 
direct supervision and education of the many new employees 
whose entrance into railroad service was made necessary by 
the movement of the great volume of troops, munitions and 
other war business, as well as those employed to take the 
place of the thousands of experienced men who had left 
railway service to enter the combat force. The patriotic 
assistance of the heads of the several railway brotherhoods, 
as well as that of the mine workers, was also solicited, these 
appeals meeting with a wholesome and hearty response. 


How Co-Operation Was Secured 


In connection with the work of directing the more econ- 
omic consumption of fuel on locomotives and in miscellaneous 
fuel consuming plants, a definite line of procedure was laid 
down, this program including a complete abstinence from 
anything that savored of bureaucratic methods, and from the 
date of the inception of the Fuel Conservation Section to 
this time, not a single positive order has been issued by any 
representative of the section to any official or employee en- 
gaged in the operation of the railroads under government 
control. On the other hand, every suggestion involving novel 
and untried methods toward fuel conservation was denied 
support, the fundamental principle underlying the work of 
the section being that of securing the adoption on the part 
of every official and employee of the best of the several meth- 
ods proven and commonly in use on the several railroads, 
which, in substance, meant nothing less than more vigorous 
effort along the lines, and in the manner the individual roads 
had previously laid down as representing the best line of 
conduct. 

The full support of all operating officials has been given 
to the work of saving fuel as a result of the simple, concise 
presentations made by the section, many federal and general 
managers now leading the work on their respective lines. In 
connection with the field methods employed in improving 
the quality of the coal loaded at the several mines, no un- 
reasonable demand has at any time been made on either the 
coal operator or the mine employees, and a full recognition 
of the limitations that attach to the mining of coal has in- 
variably been accorded the mining industry; nor has any 
demand whatever been made toward the transfer of fuel 
purchases from the mines or localities established during the 
pre-war period as the logical and proper source of fuel supply 
for the several railroads. To this broad recognition of the 
acknowledged skill of both coal mine and railway officials 
and employees, is due to the extraordinary measure of co- 
operation accorded the section, and no claim for credit can 
be made by the section with respect to the results obtained, 
except that which is due the working staff of the section 
who have, in every instance considered themselves, not only 
as responsible to the Railroad Administration, but to the 
operating heads of the several roads located in their re- 
spective regional districts. 

Supplementing the general work above referred to, the 
campaign toward fuel economy was conducted and exempli- 
fied through divisional meetings of officials and employees, 
at which time specific results of progress made were pre- 
sented through the medium of comparative divisional and 
system fuel statistics, studies made of fuel used on individual 
locomotives, the savings obtained at individual power plants, 
etc. Fuel conservation committees were organized on many 
roads, employees as well as officials making up the per- 
sonnel, all of which have done splendid work. Road tests 
were conducted from time to time, and the more serious 
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operating and maintenance disabilities affecting fuel cop. 
sumption were located and brought to the attention of Officials 
and employees in a brief, concise way, with suggestions for 
such remedial measures as could be employed without hea 

capital or labor expenditures. 7 

These investigations and studies, including the losses dye 
to air ingress and steam leaks in locomotive front ends and 
front end apparatus, with consequent reductions in the size 
of exhaust nozzles entailing back pressure losses, which jp 
turn lead to fuel wastes and decreases in tractive power: 
losses sustained by the inadequate maintenance of super- 
heater equipment and the adequate maintenance of grates 
and ash pans; losses due to the improper adjustment of 
locomotive front ends, and those incident to the operation 
of locomotives suffering distorted and defective valve motion 
were all clearly brought out and remedies were suggested 
through several circulars setting out the results of the specific 
tests referred to above which were made by the Fuel Con- 
servation Section in connection with motive power officials, 

A special circular covering the maintenance and opera- 
tion of stationary plants was also prepared for the use of 
men in charge of, and handling same and a circular cover- 
ing approved methods of storing coal, to the end that stor- 
age losses be reduced to the minimum, was prepared and 
placed in the hands of officials in charge of this work, and 
a further special circular on the maintenance and operation 
of locomotive stokers was recently published for the use of 
roundhouse and locomotive men. 

Careful investigation of the fuel losses sustained by inade- 
quate air brake maintenance developed that an annual loss 
of over 6,000,000 tons of coal was being suffered from leak- 
age of air in brake pipes and connections under freight cars, 
The section therefore arranged for a study of the best meth- 
od of preventing these losses, which was made by a volunteer 
committee from the Air Brake Association. Specific recom- 
mendations were prepared directing the attention of yard 
repairmen and freight train employees to the serious fuel loss 
susatined from excessive air line leaks, as well as the meth- 
ods which should be employed to overcome same. In this 
manner the campaign for fuel conservation was carried di- 
rectly into the car repair department, the yard masters’ of- 
fices, and to the men in the freight train cabooses. In no 
instance was the influence of the maintenace of way men lost 
sight of. 


Fuel Consumption Statistics 


A growing amount of fuel oil is used in certain sections of 
the country for locomotive and miscellaneous fuel purposes, 
and special attention has been given to the more economical 
consumption of fuel of this character, the majority of the 
items adversely affecting the consumption of fuel coal equally 
affecting the use of fuel oil. Through its Washington office 
the section early arranged for the assembling and compila- 
tion of such statistics of fuel consumption as would, when 
published, not only show the operating officers of each road 
just what was being accomplished on their individual lines 
and in their respective regions, but, in addition, these state 
ments set out the results obtained on all roads under gov- 
ernment control, thereby enabling each federal manager to 
judge the results obtained on the particular road under his 
direction when compared with those obtained on other lines 
whose grade conditions, volume of traffic, etc., made such 
reasonably comparable. 

These statements, distributed monthly with a quarterly 
and annual cumulative statement, represent the most com 
plete fuel performance presentation ever published. During 
the year 1917 the pounds of fuel used per 1,000 gross freight 
ton miles and per passenger train car mile, when compared 
with the 1916 performance, showed an increase approximat- 
ing five per cent, and by the middle of the year 1918 this 
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increase in consumption had grown to a point approximat- 
ing eight per cent over the 1916 performance, but in July, 
1918, the effect of the personal inspiration received by rail- 
way Officials at the big Chicago meeting, and the results 
obtained from the sending out of some 2,200,000 copies of 
the appeals made at that meeting, began to show in the fuel 
performance, until at the end of the year 1918 the losses 
sustained during the first half of the calendar year, in part 
due to extremely rigorous winter weather, were caught up, 
and a saving totaling $19,231,000 stood as a credit to the 
efforts toward fuel economy made by railway officials and 
employees. 


Tremendous Saving 


During the year 1919 the program determined upon at 
the inception of the work has been maintained throughout 
and the stride toward lower unit fuel consumption which 
began with the May, 1918, Chicago meeting has been quick- 
ened. An estimate of the total saving which will be made 
in 1919, when compared with the previous year, based on 
the progress made in the first nine calendar months of the 
year, indicate the following results: 





Consumption Saving Saving 

Class of Service Tons Tons Value 
Nn Re 72,098,000 5,993,000 $20,687,000 
Sr 29,615,000 2,524,000 8,714,000 
RE ac. ciau the Wan nd oe ee 20,310,000 986,000 3,409,000 
eee Se eee 16,643,000 1,395,000 4,203 000 
iivcens womens 138,666,000 10,898,000  $37.613,000 
Saving in reduced haul on users’ rails at 75 cents per ton.. 8.176,000 
OE “RRR oon hic now aewlnlne wey gene aearkaied $45,789,000 


The fuel bill of the Railroad Administration for the year 
1919, exclusive of any increase in mine price that may be 
occasioned by changes in the miners’ wage scale taking ef- 
fect in November and December, 1919, will approximate 
(including an allowance of 75 cents per ton for company 
haul) a total of $665,000,000. Unless checked by a de- 
creased unit consumption it will in a few years reach the 
billion dollar mark. The 1919 fuel (fuel oil reduced to the 
basis of coal) would, if put into standard capacity coal cars, 
make a train 26,261 miles long, a distance materially ex- 
ceeding the circumference of the earth. The fuel saving of 
this year would make a train of 2,064 miles long, extending 
if coupled up solid from New York to Chicago by way of 
the Pennsylvania, thence back to New York by way of the 
New York Central and doubling back on the New York 
Central to Albany. The value of the fuel saved would buy 
763 modern heavy type locomotives or 15,263 modern freight 
cars, 

Measured in area of coal land exhausted it represents a 
territory approximating 2,178 acres in extent. Thus far 
our comparisons have been of the najor variety, but the real 
results have been accomplished by using one less scoop full 
of fuel one and a half billion times. The Fuel Conserva- 
ion Section has contributed toward the dissemination of cer- 
tain fundamental principles, among which can be mentioned 
the success that will always result from concerted effort, the 
effort which individually examined seems small, but when 
totaled assumes splendid proportions. That the influence 
of the work done in 1918 and 1919 will continue there can 
be no doubt, as many of the suggestions made were of a char- 
acter that will insure their permanence. The Fuel Conserva- 
tion Section has fulfilled the expectations of its creators; it 
has fully justified the outlay involved to maintain the organi- 
zation, a sum equivalent to approximately three-tenths of 
one per cent of the value of the fuel saved in 1919. 


OPERATION OF PANAMA CanaL.—During the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1919, the ordinary expenses for the operation and main- 
tenance of the Panama Canal, including those of civil govern- 
ment and sanitation, amounted to $6,121,194, as compared with 
$5,920,342 in 1918 and $6,788,047 for 1917.—“Nauticus.” 
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National Industrial Traffic  *_ 
League Convention 


HE ELECTION OF OFFICERS and the reports of special 
bi committees, especially the committee appointed to re- 
port on the Cummins bill as the legislative solution of 
the railway problem, were the high lights of the annual 
meeting of the National Industrial Traffic League held at 
Chicago on November 12 and 13. A significant feature of 
the convention was the interest displayed by these present 
in the solution of the present railroad problem as compared 
with their interest in subjects confined wholly to the differ- 
ent phases of shipping and transportation. 


Legislative Recommendations 


C. E. Childe, chairman of the legislative committee of the 
league and also chairman of the special committee appointed 
to report on the Cummins bill presented the reports for both 
committees of which he is chairman. Among the recommen- 
dations made by Chairman Childe in reporting for the legis- 
lative committee are the following: 

“On the question of cancellation of war tax on transporta- 
tion charges, the committee recommends that the league op- 
pose the cancellation of such tax at this time and the com- 
mittee’s recommendation was upheld by the members at the 
Milwaukee meeting. 

“There are now pending in Congress several bills designed 
to suppress bribery and other corrupt practices in interstate 
and foreign commerce, namely, House bill No. 263 by Mr. 
Sims; Senate bill No. 54 by Mr. Fletcher, and Senate bill No. 
1024 by Mr. Cummins. Bills are now in the hands of the 
Interstate Commerce committees of the House and Senate 
and will be acted upon after the general railroad legislation is 
disposed of. The purpose of all three of the bills above men- 
tioned is to forbid the giving of any gratuity or thing of value 
as an inducement, bribe or reward to influence the actions of 
any employee or agent in relation to the affairs or business 
of any employer or principal engaged in or affecting inter- 
state commerce, and further forbidding the receiving of such 
gratuity by any such employee or agent. The American Bar 
Association has endorsed the general principles of these bills 
at its meeting in Boston in September, 1919, without recom- 
mending any one in particular in preference to another. The 
principal interest of the league members in these bills lies in 
the fact that they would suppress the giving of bribes or in- 
ducements to railroad employees to influence the handling 
of cars or shipments, and would make it unlawful for rail- 
road employees to accept bribes from shippers. Your com- 
mittee recommends that the League strongly endorse the 
general principle of this legislation to the end that the solicit- 
ing of bribes by railroad employees and giving of such bribes 
by shippers may be effectually done away with and that the 
interstate commerce committees of Congress be notified ac- 
cordingly. 

The report of the special committee appointed to analyze 
the Cummins bill as the legislative solution of the railroad 
problem, did not go into exhaustive explanation of the details 
of the bill but confined its analysis to certain objectionable 
features. Recommendations were prepared by the committee 
to eliminate these features of the bill and the report as pre- 
sented to the convention was summarized as follows: 

“Your committee believes and recommends to the member- 
ship that since the Esch-Pomerene bill includes in the main 
the good features of the Cummins bill and omits its bad fea- 
tures, the Esch-Pomerene bill should be advocated by ship- 
pers as a basis of railroad legislation to be passed by Con- 
gress, rather than the Cummins bill.” 

In arriving at this conclusion the committee presented an 
analysis of the objectionable features contained in each sec- 
tion of the Cummins bill and the reasons for its recommenda- 
tions in each case. In presenting the report Chairman Childe 
stated that the references to the Esch bill were to the bill be- 
fore it was revised in committee and pointed out the differ- 
ences in the House bill before and after this revision. After 
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some discussion it was voted that the executive committee of 
the League be instructed to report to the members by circular 
its conclusions as to the Cummins bill and the revised Esch 
bill and that recommendations be made to senators and rep- 
resentatives not only by the executive committee, but by indi- 
vidual members of the League. 


Other Committee Reports 


Among the other reports presented and accepted by the con- 
vention were those of the special committee on minimum class 
rates, the committee on car demurrage and storage, the express 
committee, the bill of lading committee, the classification com- 
mittee, the special committee on coke and coal claim rules, 
the membership committee, the special committee on through 
export bills of iading, the committee on inland waterways, the 
demurrage committee, a sub-committee of the demurrage com- 
mittee to consider storage rules and the committee on freight 
claims. In connection with the discussions following the 
report of the last committee, Max Thelen, director of the Divi- 
sion of Public Service, United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, who was present, stated that the 887,197 loss and dam- 
age claims unpaid on March 1, had been reduced to 486,492 
on September 1; the 363,476 loss and damage claims unpaid 
over four months old, on April 1, had been reduced to 193,- 
642 on September 1, and the overcharge claims unpaid and 
90 days old had been reduced from 72,215, on January 31, 
to 14,721 on September 30. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Among the resolutions adopted by the convention were the 
following: 

A resolution, offered on the instruction of the executive 
committee, endorsing Commissioner E. E. Clark for re- 
appointment on the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

A resolution, submitted by the legislative committee at the 
direction of the executive committee, declaring that the Rail- 
road Administration was not abiding by the terms of Repara- 
tion Circular No. 7, issued by the director of the Division of 
Traffic, United States Railroad Administration, and protest- 
ing against having to submit proof other than that charges 
were unjust and unreasonable. 

A resolution offered on the recommendation of the export 
and import committee expressing opposition to the Greene 
bill (H. R. 8873), which was characterized as an attempt to 
modify the present mortgage law. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers for the coming year necessitated the 
re-arranging of the usual election plan because of the peculiar 
situation arising through the re-election last year of President 
G. M. Freer. The custom has been to advance the vice-presi- 
dent to the presidency each year, but W. H. Chandler, vice- 
president last year, was not advanced to that position at the 
end of President Freer’s first term as president. The re-elec- 
tion of the latter and the election of R. D. Sangster as vice- 
president at that time presented the problem of how the 
League could advance its vice-president in the usual manner 
and at the same time allow Mr. Chandler to serve the custo- 
mary term as president. As a result of this situation a rep- 
resentative nominating committee was appointed to bring in 
a list of two candidates for every office to be filled. Mr. 
Chandler and Mr. Sangster were both nominated for the 
presidency and the election was held on the last day of the 
convention. As a result of this election the following officers 
were elected: President, W. H. Chandler; vice-president, 
C. E. Childe; treasurer, O. F. Bell; honorary vice-president, 
New England territory, C. B. Baldwin; Trunk Line territory, 
W. J. L. Banham, George P. Wilson, G. F. A. territory; F. 
H. Baer, G. L. Cory, D. O. Moore, F. E. Williamson; West- 
ern territory, P. W. Coyle, Seth Mann; Southwestern terri- 
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tory, U. S. Pawkett; Southern territory, J. S. Davant; South- 
eastern territory, W. W. Ingalls, Jr 


Address of Max Thelen 


The convention was concluded on the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 13, and the members attended the annual dinner of the 
Traffic Club of Chicago in the evening. Max Thelen, direc 
tor of the Division of Public Service, was the principal 
speaker at the banquet. Mr. Thelen asserted that, had there 
been a normal amount of freight traffic during the first six 
months of 1919, the government would have broken even, or 
nearly so, from its operation of the railroads this year at the 
rates now in effect. He predicted that the freight business 
for the first six months of 1920 would be much heavier than 
the abnormally low business during the first half of 1919, 

“Bearing in mind this increased traffic, which we have 
every reason to expect,” said Mr. Thelen, “it is clear to me 
that if the government continued to operate the ‘railroads jn 
1920 it would be unnecessary to make any increase in rates 
or fares.” 

Referring to the bad-order freight car situation Mr. Thelen 
announced that the total number had been reduced from 
228,549 on August 16, to 146,702 on November 1. Hovw- 
ever, the Railroad Administration will not relax its efforts 
to still further reduce the perceniage of bad order cars as 
long as there is any reasonable grounds for believing that 
the situation can be improved, Mr. ‘helen said. 

Referring to the freight business as a whole during the 
month of October, the Railroad Administration transported a 
larger amount of freight than during any other corresponding 
period in the nation’s history. 

‘During the week ending October 25, the Administration 
transported coal estimated by the Geological Survey to have 
amounted to 13,118,000 tons, the largest amount transported 
during any week in the history of the country,” said Mr. 
Thelen. “During the week ending October 4 the Adminis- 
tration transported 7,869 loaded revenue cars more than dur- 
ing the same week in 1918; during the week ending October 
11, increased loads were only 2,293, but during the week 
ending October 18, there were transported 42,125 loaded cars 
in excess of the number transported during the corresponding 
week in 1918, and during the week ending October 25, the 
increase amounted to 67,222 cars. Finally during the week 
ending November 1, the last week for which figures are 
available, there were transported 80,400 loaded freight cars 
in excess of the number transported during the same week of 
1918. For the month of October, as a whole, there were 
transported, in 1919, 200,000 more loaded cars of freight 
than in 1918. I also invite your attention to the fact that 
the car shortage was considerably less in 1918.” 

Mr. Thelen stated that he was in favor of the return of 
the roads to private ownership at the earliest practicable date, 
giving as his reasons that it is absolutely essential to construct 
at the earliest possible date a large amount of new equipment 
—freight, passenger, baggage, and express—to meet the defi- 
ciencies in construction during the last three or four years 
and to assist in taking care of the tremendous volume of busi- 
ness which will undoubtedly be offered for transportation in 
1920. 

In concluding his address, Mr. Thelen urged that the pu 
lic make a careful survey of the results accomplished by the 
Administration and insist that whatever of value has beet 
made effective during federal operation should be retained 
under private operation. Among these were the pooling 0 
equipment, the unification of terminals, the retention of col 
solidated ticket offices, the retention by the carriers of the right 
to disregard routing instructions wherever necessary to relieve 
congestion, the permit system, the elimination to a large extent 
of competitive train service and the retention of the traffic 
committees which have recently been appointed by Director 
General Hines. 
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Problems Involved in Return of Railroads 


Mere Relinquishment Not Sufficient. Legislation Must Provide 
for Adequate Development. Some Lessons Learned 


By Brice Clagett 
Assistant to Director General of Railroads 


control of the railroads of the United States will ter- 

minate and the roads will go back to the management 
of their private owners. And simultaneously, if past ex- 
pressions of sentiment mean anything, the American people 
will heave a sigh of relief. ‘Get the government out of the 
realm of private business,” the people have said, and so the 
government is getting out, at least is getting out of the di- 
rect, day-by-day management of the railroads. Unless the 
Congress shall extend the period of government control, we 
are going to have private operation again and naturally we 
ought to know as accurately as possible what the change 
will mean. 

The really big lesson which must be learned, if we are to 
obtain satisfactory railroad service, is that something more 
must be done to remedy conditions than merely turning the 
carriers back to private control under the same form of leg- 
islation in existence prior to government operations. The 
idea has grown up that once the railroads go back to private 
management all the ills will disappear. That trouble start- 
ed when the opponents of government ownership over-played 
their hand. They set out to prove that the government could 
not successfully run the railroads and they ended by con- 
vincing almost everyone that everything that has gone wrong 
with the railroads during the last two years has been due to 
government ccntrol. 


"cont OR LATER—probably on January 1—government 


Problem Before Congress 


Congress just now is wrestling with the problem of 
whether government control is to be continued, or just what 
kind of private control we are to have. On the outcome of 
the action of Congress will depend in large measure whether 
the railroads are to give satisfactory service or whether the 
troubles existing before the war are to be repeated. But, 
meanwhile, it may be possible to learn something of what 
has been disclosed by government operation—something of 
what the change back to private control promises the public. 

So far as the general public is concerned, its interest in 
the railroads is that satisfactory service, both passenger and 
freight, be rendered as cheaply as possible. The traveler 
and the shipper, and through the shipper the ultimate con- 
sumer, want trains run on time, want courtesy, want cheap 
rates, want safe service. None of these things can be se- 
cured unless the railroads are able to get the money to make 
the necessary additions and _ betterments, buy the badly 
needed equipment, put the roads on a financial basis they 
have not had since long before the war; they cannot be 
solved unless the railroad companies treat labor fairly and 
take advantage of the lessons learned during government 
control. 

The sooner the idea is dispelled that all the railroad 
difficulties of the last two years have been due to govern- 
ment operation, the quicker will the railroads get on their 
feet again. One does not have to be an advocate or believer 
in permanent government ownership or control to honestly 

lieve that. Already there are beginning to be signs that 

€ real facts are being understood. 
efore government’ operation began we believed we had 
ar 
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private control, and in a sense we had—but only in a sense. 
The income of the railroads—the rates—were controlled by 
national and state governmental bodies. .The service—the 
operations—were being more and more controlled through 
national and state hours-of-service laws, safety appliance 
laws, various regulations. and statutes. The government 
controlled, but did not take the responsibility. 

However much the blame may have rested on the few rail- 
road owners who betrayed their trust and prostrated great 
properties, the fact remained that long before government 
operation began the public generally had begun to appre- 
ciate that something had to happen or railroad troubles 
were ahead. 


The War Task of the Railroads 


Then came the war, and after the war had lasted some- 
thing more than six months the troubles became so manifest 
that the government stepped in and took over the operation 
of the railroads. What would have happened had the gov- 
ernment stayed out it is impossible accurately to say. It is 
sufficient to remember that compelling demands for increased 
wages were pending, many of the railroads were facing 
bankruptcy, conflicting government priority orders and lack 
of unification among the railroads were throwing traffic into 
confusion, and there was not sufficient equipment to handle 
normal business, let alone the vast war needs. Time after 
time have I asked some of the biggest railroad men of the 
country what would have happened had the government not 
taken over control of the railroads. The answers have been 
varying, but in one respect they have been uniform: the rail- 
roads could not have carried the load had they been con- 
tinued under the old laws and regulations and diversified 
control. 

Government control accomplished one thing if it accom- 
plished nothing else. Under it the railroads handled the 
war business without faltering. Forget for the moment the 
inconveniences which you suffered or read about; forget the 
wage increases so widely advertised; forget the lack of in- 
dividual attention; forget the government railroad deficit. 
Remember that primarily the railroads were placed under 
government control to help win the war, and see how they 
measured up to that standard. 

This is neither the time nor the place to go into details on 
the accomplishments of government control. But the coun- 
try perhaps should remember always that its railroads, op- 
erated by trained railroad men temporarily under direction 
of the government moved 13,446,859 soldiers and sailors 
and marines from January, 1918, to November 1, 1919. If 
there has been a serious complaint about how the troop 
movements on America’s railroads were handled I have not 
heard of it. From home to camp and cantonment and from 
cantonment to port, sometimes across the entire continent, 
then back from port to camp and lastly on reduced fare dis- 
charge certificates home again, virtually every man who en- 
listed or was drafted into the army or navy of the United 
States was moved one or more times on an American rail- 
road in comfort and in safety, adequately fed, delivered on 
time. 

Perhaps the picture may be more vivid if it is remembered 
that 213,749 railroad coaches and Pullmans were used in 
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these troop movements, that 18,400 special trains were op- 
erated and that the movement was equivalent to transport- 
ing one passenger 5,917,658,719 miles. 

An then the other branch of the war work of the Amer- 
ican railroads—the movement of war supplies. ‘There has 
been no complaint about this. The country was not told, 
could not be told, how in the spring of 1918 the allied 
ambassadors at Washington, backed by telegrams from their 
premiers, told the director general of railroads that the 
Allies would lose the war if a certain amount of foodstuffs 
was not moved to the Atlantic seaboard in a certain num- 
ber of days. Empty freight cars were rushed to the West— 
an expensive movement—and rushed back again in long 
trains, loaded, and before the time was up the allied am- 
bassadors had to call a halt because they did not have ships 
enough to load the foodstuffs piling in on them. 

In brief, it has never been denied, and I think never will 
be denied, that at least so far as handling war business is 
concerned—the business they were taken over to handle— 
the American railroads under government operation per- 
formed their job in true American fashion. And in saying 
that I mean much more credit to the officers and men out on 
the road than to the few who happened to be in Washing- 
ton directly representing the government. I mention it not 
to uphold government control of railroads, not to praise any 
man or group of men, but entirely because I earnestly be- 
lieve that, unless what government control of railroads did 
accomplish and failed to accomplish is clearly understood 
and the record made, there will be no satisfactory settlement 
of the problem now before Congress and the people. 

To learn what the change back to private operation in- 
volves, suppose we see what the chief complaints against 
government operation have been and then examine them to 
discover whether they can be cured merely by a change from 
government to private operation, or whether we have got to 
have more than the old private operation we had before 
the war. 


Charges Against Government Management 


Broadly, these are the charges against the railroads under 
government control as I have recognized them in the news- 
papers, in debates in Congress, in resolutions of trade bodies, 
and in conversation from one end of the country to the 
other: 

First. The government-controlled railroads have lost 
money and have incurred a deficit to be paid by the tax- 
payers. (This deficit I have seen stated at anywhere from 
$500,000,000 to $5,000,000,000. ) 

Second. Rates have been too high. 

Third. Wages of railroad employees have been increased - 
too much. 

Fourth. The railroad properties have been run down. 

Fifth. The service, both passenger and freight, has de- 
teriorated, and employees have been less polite than under 
private control. 

So that there may be vo misunderstanding of the facts, 
let it be said immediately that after paying operating ex- 
penses and paying to the railroad corporations rental of ap- 
proximately $940,000,000 a year or approximately $1,880,- 
000,000 for the two years of government control, the net 
loss to the government on account of operating expenses will 
be about $236,000,000 for 1918 and $250,000,000 for 1919, 
or a total of $486,000,000 for the two years. 

Put the operating loss for the two years down at $486,- 
000,000 and the figure will be as near as it is possible to 
estimate until government control is actually wound up. 

What are the compensations for that loss? The primary 
compensation has been that the railroads were kept in a po- 
sition to adequately perform the war business of the nation 
at a. time when failure to carry on that business would se- 
riously have endangered the outcome of the war. One minor 
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result was that a large proportion of the soldiers and sailors 
in the United States, in many cases distant from their 
homes, were able to visit their families on reduced fare fyp- 
lough certificates. 


Rates Kept Down 


One other major compensation was that railroad rates 
were kept down and, therefore, a restraining hand held op 
the cost of living—which in all truth needed a restraining 
hand. Another result was that railroads were enabled to 
keep their employees ata time when shipyards and other 
war industries were paying extremely high wages to attract 
skilled men. Without a decided increase in rates undoubt- 
edly it would have been impossible for the railroads under 
private control to have granted any such wage increases as 
were allowed by the railroads under government control, 

The big losses came in the spring of 1918 and the spring 
of 1919. In the spring of 1918 rates were the same as they 
had been under private control, although under war condi- 
tions prices were constantly mounting. In the spring of 
1919, the spring following the signing of the armistice, busi- 
ness had fallen off alarmingly. At the present time, and 
since July, with unusually heavy business, the government 
is making money out of the railroads; making money, but 
not enough to compensate for that lost in the early months 
of the year. 

From articles appearing sometimes in newspapers it is 
apparent that there is some misunderstanding as to how 
much freight and passenger rates have been increased under 
government control. The fact is that, considering the coun- 
try as a whole, passenger rates have been increased approx- 
imately 25 per cent and freight rates have also been in- 
creased approximately 25 per cent. When it is remembered 
that the cost of practically everything entering into railroad 
operation has been increased more than 25 per cent, it is 
evident that this increase in rates has not been extravagant. 
While the charge to the public for railroad transportation 
has increased 25 per cent, it is evident that the charge for 
practically everything else in the country has been increased 
in the same period decidedly more than 25 per cent. 


Increase in Wages 


As to the charge that railroad wages have been increased 
too much, here again it is necessary to get at the actual facts, 
and I think that I cannot do better than to quote from 4 
ecent address which has not been published to any extent, 
made by Mr. Walker D. Hines, the director general of rail- 
roads: 

“You have heard a great deal about extreme cases of in- 
creases in pay to the railroad employees. In that, as in s0 
many other things, it is the extreme cases that are dwelt 
upon, whereas in a matter of this sort, we must look at the 
general situation. The general situation is that the average 
increase in rates of pay which has been made for railroad 
employees throughout the United States has been about 50 
per cent over the rates of pay which were in effect in De 
cember, 1917. I have yet to learn of any important in- 
dustry which has shown a more conservative average of in- 
crease in pay in the same time, in vicw of the war condl- 
tions which made increases in pay both proper and neces 
sary, and while this increase in the rate of pay has beet 
about 50 per cent, the increase in the earnings per indi 
vidual has been Jess than that, because the number of hours 
the individual employee works is less than the number of 
hours he was working in December, 1917, under the wa? 
pressure then prevailing and under the longer hours which 
were then established. 

“I think it is a mental habit that all of us have got 1 
- -en account of my peculiar situation I suppose I have & 
caped it—to assume the government’s treatment of the labor 
question is bad because the government did it, and then 
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assume that the government control is bad because it 


treated the labor movement like it did. I think I have seen 
a great many comments running around in a circle that way. 


Covenant to Be Fulfilled 


As to the claim that the railroad properties have been run 
down under federal control, it should be remembered that 
the contract which has been made with a large proportion 
of the railroad corporations and which is based upon the 
federal control act, provides that the properties shall be 
turned back in the same condition as they were when they 
were taken over, and contains the covenant that if it de- 
sires the government can satisfy this provision by spending 
on each property the same amount as was spent on the aver- 
age in the test period, taking into consideration the changed 
rices for labor and materials. The government, of course, 
will fulfill this covenant. 

On some railroads it has already been fulfilled; on others, 
adjustments il money may be necessary. On some railroads 
the way and structures are in better condition today than 
they were prior to government control, whereas the equip- 
ment is not in such good condition, and on other railroad 
properties the contrary is true. ‘The process of carefully 
checking up on each property has been in progress for 
months past, and the figures plainly show that, taking the 
country as a whole, the government should be able easily to 
satisfy its contract obligation and return the railroads of 
the country to their owners in substantially the same con- 
dition as when they were taken over. 

The next serious charge against government control has 
been that, under it, service has deteriorated, and that em- 
ployees have been less polite and attentive. To take up that 
charge we should divide government control into two parts; 
first, the part during the war and immediately thereafter, 
and second, the period after the soldiers got home and the 
country began to do peacetime business again, say since 
July 1, 1919. 

Early Deterioration Admitted 


During the first period railroad service, meaning the 
everyday service to the individual civilian passenger and 
shipper, did deteriorate. There is no use trying to disguise 
the fact, nor is there any object in doing so, and we must 
face facts if we are to know what is to happen after govern- 
ment control is over. After watching the situation closely, 
month after month, reading innumerable letters, going 
through newspaper editorials from every state and town, 
traveling on the railroads in all parts of the country, ] 
firmly believe that the deterioration in service during the 
war and immediately thereafter was due, in a small degree, 
to government control, and to a much larger degree to the 
war and consequences of the war. 

The part that was due to government control did not re- 
sult from anything the government or any one representing 
the government did, that could have been avoided, as I see 
it. One reason was the lack of the competitive spirit. The 
other was the drawing in of solicitors and traffic representa- 
tives. As a result of the latter, many shippers who had pre- 
viously been given special attention no longer received it. 
The part that was due solely to the war was involved in 
the loss to the army of many skilled employees, to the use 
for strictly war purposes of equipment, which otherwise 
could have been used for civilian and business purposes, 
to the necessity of putting civilian and business needs al- 
ways behind war needs. 

But when preparing for what is to come after government 
control the comparisons should be made not with the period 
18 months ago, when the war was at its height, or with the 
period in the spring. when business was just getting over 
the effects of the war, but with the last few months, when 
peace had been more fully restored. 
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The fact is that the difficulties as to service which exist 
now are difficulties which will be very slightly influenced 
merely by turning the railroads back to private control. 
Some of those difficulties are more apt to be increased than 
diminished. Leaving aside the personal attention which can 
be given by traffic solicitors and which undoubtedly will be 
increased under private control, the railroad plant of the 
country has been functioning with unusual facility for the 
last few months. Competition, to a certain extent, already 
has been restored even under government operation. Both 
within and between regions, railroads are trying to get more 
trains on time, and as a result, during September 88 per 
cent of all the passenger trains of the country were either 
on time or made their runs in as good as, or better than, 
schedule time. Before the coal strike the railroads of the 
country were doing a heavier business than was ever done 
before. The bad order car situation on November 1 was 
down below 6 per cent. There were more than 1,800 loco- 
motives in repair and in storage awaiting use. And in the 
last week before the coal strike, meeting the emergency pre- 
sented, the railroads hauled more bituminous coal than ever 
before, 13,200,000 tons. 

From the above do not think I believe that the railroads 
of the country have given perfect service during the last few 
months. I do not. I realize, of course, that for a time 
there was a shortage of cars to move coal, and that there is 
still a shortage of cars for the movement of grain and some 
other commodities. I appreciate there are other difficulties. 
But these are difficulties of the railroads rather than difficul- 
ties of government operation. 

The railroads need equipment, they need all sorts of addi- 
tions and betterments, they need to spend from $750,000,000 
to $1,000,000,000 in the year 1920, they need to make ex- 
tensions into new territory. But those are needs of the rail- 
roads whether under government or private operation. Turn- 
ing the railroads back to their owners will not get those 
things unless there goes with the turning back legislation 
which will permit the owners to get the money to do those 
things; unless there goes with the turning back legislation 
which will perpetuate some of the consolidations, some of 
the unifications, some of the saving which has grown up 
during government control and which should be added to 
under private control rather than wiped away; unless there 
goes with the turning back real constructive legislation, 
rather than makeshift legislation and the thought that the 
return to private operation will cure all the ills. 


Need for Improvements 


During the last year of private control in 1917 and dur- 
ing the two years of government control there have not been 
the needed additions and betterments and the needed equip- 
ment. 

The railroads during the last year of private control did 
not have sufficient money to make these improvements, and 
during the war they were not made, first, because of the 
shortage of materials and labor; second, because of the 
lack of needed appropriations; and third, because in the 
closing months of federal control it was impossible for the 
government to make plans when its tenure of control was 
limited. 

Virtually all of these reasons would have applied to the 
railroads had they been under private control during the 
entire period of the war, but this does not change the fact 
that now that the war is over and the railroads are about 
to go back to private control some steps must be taken to put 
the railroads on such a basis that they will be enabled to 
make the necessary additions and betterments and buy need- 
ed equipment, so that a really adequate public service may 
be given not only in the year 1920 but in years to come. 

The fact is that if the railroads are to give adequate pub- 


lic service after government contro] they must adopt many 
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of the plans which have been worked out during govern- 
ment control. They will want to retain many of the consol- 
idated ticket offices and consolidated terminals; they will 
want to continue the elimination of many circuitous routes 
previously employed; they will want to continue the pooling 
of repair shops; it is to be hoped that they will want to 
continue the permit system for the loading of grain and 
certain other commodities which prevents the use of rail- 
road equipment for warehouse purposes; many will want to 
continue the utilization of universal mileage books; to a 
degree at least, they will want to push forward the standard- 
ization of equipment; certainly many will want to continue 
the maintenance of common time-tables between important 
points; they will want to continue the promotion of stand- 
ard operating statistics to bring out the various elements of 
railroad efficiency. ‘They will want to continue and possibly 
further develop the control over equipment, particularly over 
freight cars, so that the entire nation may get the benefit 
of the equipment in existence; they will want to go on with 
a score or more of developments which had either not been 
developed under private control or had been prevented by 
laws and regulations or over-developed competition. 

Through co-operation between the Railroad Administra- 
tion and the American Railroad Association during the last 
few months many of the improvements developed under gov- 
ernment control seem certain to be continued, whatever leg- 
islation is adopted; but what is really needed for the service 
of the public is the development of really adequate legisla- 
tion which will permit the making of needed improvements 
and the purchasing of the necessary equipment, and which 
will put the entire railroad plant at the service of the entire 
country. Unless these things are obtained the mere passing 
back to private control almost certainly will prove a snare 
and delusion. 


War Blamed for Losses 


To sum up, therefore, the large proportion of the money 
lost by the government in operating the railroads has been 
due to the war and to readjustments following the war and, 
the situation having changed, this condition witl neither be 
bettered or made worse by the return of the railroads to pri- 
vate control. There may be some economies in operation 
brought about, but this will be largely offset by losing the 
economies of unified control; the rates control; the physical 
condition of the properties will not be bettered under private 
control unless the railroads are placed in position to secure 
money; the service, both passenger and freight, may be bet- 
tered under private control as far as individual attention is 
concerned, but can hardly be bettered as far as the aggre- 
gate service to the public is concerned; certainly it will not 
be bettered or even kept as good unless the railroad com- 
panies retain many of the unifications, consolidations, etc., 
which have been built up under government operation. 

Whether the Congress decides upon returning the railroads 
back to their owners under virtually the same legislation in 
existence prior to government control; whether government 
ownership is adopted;. whether federal control is continued 
for a year or more or whether really radical legislation re- 
constructing the existing railroad companies is put into ef- 
fect will be determined during the present session of the 
Congress. 

All of the proposals mentioned have received strong sup- 
port. It is to the highest degree important that the public 
decide as promptly as possible which of these proposals will 


give after January 1 the most adequate railroad service to 
the country. 


THE PropucTION oF PETROLEUM in the United States in Octo- 
ber, 1919, amounted to approximately 33,319,000 barrels (barrels 
of 42 gallons), as compared with 33,667,000 barrels in September, 
1919, and 31,255,000 barrels in October, 1918. 
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An Electric Rivet Heater 


N AN EFFORT to reduce the waste and losses experienced jn 
| present methods of heating rivets, as well as to provide 
a portable machine which may be used in localities where 
electric power is available and where fire, gases and smoke 
cannot be tolerated, the General Electric Company, Schenec. 
tady, N. Y., has designed an electric rivet heater which ip- 
cludes a transformer rated at 15 kw. mounted on angle iron 
legs which may be fitted with wheels. At the front of the 
transformer two copper bars are fitted with heavy air-cooled 
electrode blocks of cast copper and under these is another 
copper block which acts as a support and electrical connec. 
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Front View of the Rivet Heater 


tion for two rivets in series. When the rivets are placed on 
the block and the electrodes are allowed to drop on the heads 
of the rivets the circuit is closed and the heating begins. The 
two electrodes may be raised independently by two-foot pedals 
and a primary top switch mounted on the back legs of the 
machine compensates for the different diameters and lengths 
of the rivets. Higher efficiency owing to the localizing of the 
heat energy, better regulation of heat, elimination of smoke 
and gases and the losses due to uneven heating and conse- 
quent failure to upset in the hole, thereby causing a leaky 
rivet hole, are some of the more important advantages claimed 
for the machines. 


SAFETY-FIRST WITH TEETH IN It.—At Altoona, Pa., on the 
fifth of December, five employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
were arrested by railroad police officers and arraigned before 4 
magistrate who fined them each $1—merely the amount of 
costs in the case—for walking on the tracks. These employes 
of the road, taking a short cut from their work to their homes, 
crossed the yards at the eastern end, in violation of a well- 
known rule. The magistrate reprimanded the men for thus 
needlessly exposing themselves to being struck by trains. 
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Annual Meeting of the National Safety Council 


Discussion of Industrial Relations Occupies Important 
Place in Convention Sessions 


usurped safety’s place in the sessions of the Eighth 

Annual Congress of the National Safety Council held 
at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, October 1 to 4 in- 
cusive. Organized primarily to promote safety among work- 
men in industries, the National Safety Council has been 
forced to widen the scope of its activities and enter the 
broader field of industrial relations because of the labor 
developments during the past year. For this reason the 
discussion of labor problems occupied a prominent part in 
the proceedings of the gen- 
eral sessions of the con- 
gress and in many of the 
sectional meetings. Both 
sides of the present economic 
struggle between employee 
and employer were present- 
ed to the delegates, the re- 
sult being an open and en- 
tirely frank discussion of 
the fundamental causes of 
this unrest and of the prin- 
ciples of real democracy in 
labor. 

The steam railroad sec- 
tion led all other sectional 
meetings both in point of 
attendance and in the in- 
terest displayed by those 
present. The largest avail- 
able meeting room was as- 
signed to this. section for 
its meetings of which there 
were three; nevertheless, at 
each of these meetings the 
room was overcrowded and 
many railroad safety men 
were forced to remain out- 
side. 

The congress was opened 
on Wednesday morning 
October 1, by the annual 
meeting of members at 
which the chairman, David 
Van Schaack, president of 
the National Safety Council, presided. Thereafter four 
general sessions were held, two of which were devoted almost 
exclusively to the presentation and discussion of papers on 
industrial relations. The sectional meetings, of which there 
were 32, were divided into 19 groups. 

The first general session devoted to the general subject 
of employees’ representation was featured by three addresses, 
those of Cyrus McCormick, Jr., works manager of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, Chicago, who spoke on “Co- 
operation and Industrial Progress”; Mathew Woll, vice- 
president of the American Federation of Labor, who spoke 
on “Employees’ Representation from the Standpoint of 
Organized Labor,” and W. M. Leiserson, impartial chair- 
man of the Labor Adjustment Board for the clothing 
industry of Rochester, N. Y., who spoke on “Labor Manage- 
ment and Collective Bargaining.” 

The first session of the Steam Railroad Section, presided 
over by R. C. Richards, chairman of the Central Safety 
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Committee, Chicago & North Western, Chicago, was featured 
by the address of A. F. Duffy, manager of the Safety Sec- 
tion, United States Railroad Administration, who said, in 
part: 

A. F. Duffy on Work of Safety Section 

Safety is basic in any business where physical hazard is 
involved, for if you will look about you, I venture you will 
perceive that the best railroad is the safest railroad and 
the most efficiently and satisfactorily operated from the 
standpoint of the people, the government, the owners of 
the property, and last but 
very important, the men who 
work on that railroad and 
who have it in their hands 
to make it a_ successful 
organization or a mediocre 
enterprise. 

I have been a _ practical 
railroad man during all of 
my working life, and I pre- 
dict, without qualification, 
that when once the railroad 
men of this country thor- 
cughly understand what 
safety work we are endeavor- 
ing to do, why it is neces- 
sary, and what are the pos- 
sibilities they will take hold 
of this subject in such a 
manner as to accomplish 
results which will startle the 
railroad fraternity. 

Safety on railroads has 
been advanced many years 
by virtue of the recognition 
which has been given it by 
the United States Railroad 
Administration, and I be- 
lieve its permanency is 
already assured; it has de- 
monstrated its capabilities 
and is now at the crucial 
time when a realization of 
its fullest possibilities is all 
but at hand. 

I give it as my unbiased opinion that railroads—like 
many other industrial organizations—have not, up to a com- 
paratively recent time, given due consideration to the human 
factor in industry by recognizing the fact that men and 
women are infinitely more important than machines, struc- 
tures, or appliances of any description. When we contrast 
the degree of care which is exercised in the purpose, use, 
and maintenance of locomotives with the employment, service, 
and training of the average employee of the average railroad 
we are disappointed to learn the inequality which exists as 
between the machine, which can be replaced with money, 
and the life, which is absolutely irreplaceable, and which, 
when once gone, can never be brought back. 

Some of us are disposed to be altogether too conservative 
and reactionary in the activities we employ in conducting 
this work, and sometimes we are apt to underestimate the 
value which comes from the financial expenditure required 
to carry it on. I do not subscribe to the theory that within 
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intelligent and reasonable limitations it is possible to be- 
come overzealous or to overdo in a matter of this kind. We 
must, from the very nature of the work, consistently and 
continuously develop new plans and methods for creating 
and sustaining the interest of railroad employees, and of 
all persons subject, directly or indirectly, to the hazard of 
railroad operation. It is just as good business, if we must 
for the moment regard the matter from a monetary stand- 
point, to expend money for safety activities as it is to make 
investments for approved devices which will conserve fuel, 
increase car loading, improve efficiency, or reduce main- 
tenance cost. It is a great deal more important, and, as a 
rule, will pay materially larger returns. 

In deliberating these matters, however, I urge you not 
to lose sight of the fact that the aim and purpose of the 
work of the Safety Section is not to save money, but always 
has been and always will be to conserve human life and 
limb. If any saving of money is made by reason of a 
reduction in casualties surely that result is not subject to 
criticism, for in order to save money we must first avoid 
the casualties themselves. 

The recognition of the human element, then, is the most 
important factor in railroad service, and its training and 
education in safety is the foundation upon which are built 
the aims and purposes of the Safety Section. And, since 
the whole scheme of things revolves around the safety com- 
mittee organizations it is to this phase of our work that the 
greatest attention must be given. ‘There is no more honor- 
able position today on a railroad than that of safety com- 
mitteeman. His is a real service to mankind, and he can 
be proud of that service, if he is doing all that may reason- 
abiy be expected of him. If he is not measuring up to his 
responsibilities it is probably because he has not been 
properly instructed and trained in his work. Our safety 
committee meetings must be so regulated that the members 
thereof will be not merely interested in their work, but en- 
thusiastic about it. ‘To this end it is essential that safety 
officers or their assistants attend committee meetings fre- 
quently in order to insure their proper functioning and to 
sustain the interest which is so necessary on the part of 
safety committeemen. 

A fact which is of prime importance in the relation of 
safety to railroad operation, is that when experienced men 
are taken out of the service because of casualties the em- 
ployment of new or inexperienced men in their stead not 
infrequently causes additional casualties to occur, because 
of the lack of familiarity with the work in hand; and always 
such a situation decreases efficiency and output, and other- 
wise costs money and causes hardships. ‘This fact em- 
phasizes too the real necessity for constructive thought and 
action in relation to the safety education, and training of 
the new man in the service, and of the employee who is 
promoted or changed from his customary occupation to one 
with which he may not be familiar. 

Another of the aims and purposes of the Safety Section 
is to secure liberal publicity of the work we are doing and 
the necessity for it; of the altogether too large number of 
railroad men who are killed and injured every year in the 
business of operating the railroads of this country; of the 
appalling number of people who are killed and injured 
each year while wrongfully trespassing on railroad premises, 
and of the alarmingly increasing number of people who 
meet death and injury while passing over highway crissings. 

Concretely, this publicity in the case of employees should 
be in the form of bulletins, posters, pamphlets, casualty 
statements, and such other data and information as may 
be deemed advisable. We must never lose sight of the fact 
that safety is fundamentally a work of the employees who 
do the physical tasks incident to railroad operation. They 
are almost entirely responsible for the accomplishments 
heretofore made in this great movement and will be the 


strength and_power for good which will come in the future 

The railroad men of America have responded nobly jy 
the activities of the Safety Section of the United States Rai. 
road Administration. But if we expect them to continue jn 
their interest and enthusiasm it will not suffice simply to 
beseech them to stop deaths and injuries. It will le neces 
sary to keep them constantly informed as to the number of 
casualties which occur, what causes them, and whot may 
be done to prevent a repetition of similar casualties. The 
data, so far as is practicable, should be prepared in some 
competitive form so that rivalry will be created between the 
various units of the railroad. 

In the case of trespassing and highway-crossing accidents, 
it has seemed to me for some time that we have not applied 
ourselves to this vital question with deserved attention. We 
are too prone to take for granted that nothing can be done 
to check these evils. Consistent publicity, posters, and the 
medium of public and parochial schools, automobile clubs, 
and commercial associations, village, city, county, and state 
officials represent available avenues of approach ini this 
matter. 

It is but natural that certain developments during the past 
year should stand out preéminently as auguring well for 
the future of safety. One of these developments is the truly 
remarkable interest which has been manifested in safety 
by railroad men, as evidenced by the endorsements of the 
work of the Safety Section in the national conventions of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen: 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; Switchmen’s Union of 
North America; Order of Railway Conductors; Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers; Order of Railroad Station Agents; 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, Freight Handlers, and 
Station and Express Employees; Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees; with a total membership of 
1,182,000 railroad men and women. 

Another development of significance is the universal ap- 
proval of the safety committee organization and the entire 
plan for conducting this work as promulgated by the Safety 
Section. It is encouraging thus to observe as we go along 
that we are on the right track, and because we are right 
we are bound to achieve the goal of all safety men, whereby 
the lives and limbs of men, women, and children will be 
saved from railroad casualties, so far as it is humanly 
possible so to do. 

M. A. Dow, general safety agent, New York Central 
New York City, addressed the meeting on the “Value and 
Necessity of Safety Agents” and R. H. Doolittle, supervisor 
of safety, Colorado Southern, Denver, Colo., spoke on th 
co-operation of employees and officers in safety work on 
railroads. 


A Big Improvement 


The second session of the Steam Railroad Section was 
addressed by W. G. Lee, president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen; T. H. Carrow, supervisor of safety 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia, Pa., and Robert Scott 
superintendent of insurance and Safety, Atlantic Coast Line, 
Wilmington, N. C. 

Mr. Lee said in part: 

No class of people can be more vitally interested in the 
progress of the safety movement than the trainmen. Its 
wholly due to the progress of the safety first idea that ac- 
cidents and subsequent expenditure of money for death 
and disability claims has been lessened during the past 
year. 

Additional promotion of care and safety propaganda 
and use of new safety appliances can lessen this loss 2 
life and efficiency to a still more appreciable degree. 

Approximately $4,000,000 was paid out in 1918 for 
death and disability claims in the railroad industry. So 
far in 1919 this figure has fallen below the three million 
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mark. ‘This is due entirely to the safety movement, in my 
opinion. 
Let’s talk safety, plan safety, and above all, practice safety. 


Study the Human Factor 


Mr. Carrow presented a general outline of the salient 
features of safety committee work and methods of treat- 
ing and disposing of suggestions and recommendations made 
to eliminate unsafe practices and conditions. 

Mr. Scott said in part: 


Safeguarding and education represent the essential ele- 
ments of any safety organization, which naturally requires 
efficient planning, direction and supervision. 

I have observed a tendency on the part of safety com- 
mitteemen to confine their attention to the obvious mechan- 
ical and structural conditions, which should have been 
remedied by the foremen or supervisors, instead of study- 
ing the broader and more productive field of dangerous 
practices. In other words, there is always a tendency to 
superficial inspection which is difficult to overcome. 

After selecting as head of the organization a man who 
has an abiding faith in the necessity for the work, it is 
apparent that next in importance is to place upon the com- 
mittees only such men as are believed would prove loyal 
to the cause and can grasp the real meaning of safety, i. e., 
that it deals with human nature and human relations more 
than with structural or mechanical conditions. It is be- 
lieved that if safety committeemen are of the type mentioned 
in the foregoing paragraph, they will create an atmosphere 
of intolerance, of careless and reckless habits in the ter- 
ritory in which they work. Not only will they be active 
aids to the safety department, but they will serve in various 
ways as the connecting link between the management and 
the rank and file men—between staff and labor. ‘These 
are the men who will come to the assistance of the manage- 
ment in time of stress; who will come forward with informa- 
tion beyond the officials’ vision, and who, in countless ways, 
will promote the unity of the entire organization. 

The general safety committees should be composed of 
general and division officers, chosen in such a manner that 
the different departments of service shall be represented on 
that committee. The chief operating officer usually acts 
as chairman. It is desirable that this committee shall have 
general supervision of the safety organization. 

A division safety committee, composed of division officers, 
with the superintendent as chairman, and one or more rep- 
resentatives of each of the different classes of service, should 
be formed and can be of much assistance to the general 
committee provided it has the proper conception of its func- 
tions, and will with intelligence and zeal seek to perform 
these functions. 

At all shops employing more than several hundred men 
a safety committee composed of the principal officers of the 
shop, with the ranking officer as chairman, and one or 
more representatives of each of the different classes of 
service, should be formed. If the shop is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the division superintendent, the committee should 
Teport to the division safety committee, otherwise to the 
general safety committee. Too much care cannot be ex- 
ercised in the selection of men to serve upon shop commit- 
tees because of the necessity for having intelligent and 
enthusiastic committeemen who will take it upon themselves 
to instruct and advise new employees or older ones who 
are not inclined to follow safe methods in the performance 
of their work. 

At each large terminal a safety committee should be 
formed, compose d of the officers in charge, with the super- 
intendent or ranking officer as chairman and one or more 
Tepresentatives of each of the different classes of service. 
If the terminal is under the jurisdiction of the division 
Superintendent, the committee should report to the division 
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safety committee, otherwise to the general safety committee. 

Where conditions require, local committees may be organ- 
ized in yards, roundhouses, smaller shops, large freight 
houses, etc. 

No accident prevention work can be successfully carried 
on without the hearty support of executive and supervising 
officers. As the first and essential step, then, in inaugurat- 
ing a safety educational movement, should be a clear, un- 
equivocal statement by the management as to where it stende. 

To properly maintain interest in safety among the offi- 
cers it is necessary that the man in charge of the work of 
accident prevention must be possessed of a compelling 
personality and that he will with diplomacy, tact, and per- 
severance keep the subject of safety ever before these officers, 
and present to them such interesting facts as will not only 
command attention but will actually cause them to become 
and remain deeply interested in it. 

After having aroused the interest of employees, a more 
difficult problem arises as to how this interest can be held. 
I am convinced this cannot be done by following any one 
scheme, but can only be successfully accomplished by the 
employment of a combination of methods. 

Among the things that have been used with the greatest 
success is the motion picture car, accompanied by a lecturer, 
on account of the benefit that accrues from placing the im- 
portance of safety before employees and their families, also 
in enlisting their interest and support in accident preven- 
tion. Carelessness has slain, crippled, and blinded more 
men, has made more widows and orphans, has left on the 
face of this earth more hands outstretched for charity than 
all the great wars or other calamities that have befallen 
mankind. Let us fight it with all the intelligence we are 
capable of developing and with the full strength of our 
manhood to the end that the world will be a better place 
for our having lived in it. 


At the third session of The Steam Railroad Section, G. 


L. La Fountaine, general safety supervisor of the Great 
Northern at St. Paul, Minn., presented a paper on the 
“Importance of Proper Inspection of Tools Used in Shops 
and by Maintenance of Way Gangs” and J. L. Walsh, 
superintendent of safety of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
of Texas at Dallas, Tex., spoke on motor and hand car 
accidents. In addition a discussion was held on the causes 
and remedies for accidents in train service. 

Mr. La Fountaine said in part: 

For the purpose of formulating a definite plan of inspec- 
tion, all hand tools used in shops and engine houses may 
be roughly divided into two classes—those which are circu- 
ated in general use and those which are regularly assigned 
to individual workmen. 

In connection with the first class, I would suggest that 
every shop or engine house employing any considerable 
number of workmen maintain a tool room in which all 
hand tools of general use be assembled at the close of the 
day’s work. A competent man should be placed in charge 
of this room with the care and inspection of those tools 
as his sole duty; he should maintain his stock in a good, 
serviceable condition at all times, and any tools worn to 
any appreciable degree, such as a chisel with a burred or 
mushroomed head or a wrench with rounded jaws, the 
further use of which invites one of these minor accidents, 
should be repaired or replaced at once. It should be im- 
pressed upon this man that the primary purpose of his being 
employed is in the interest of accident prevention, and that 
the responsibility for any accident resulting from the use 
of a worn or defective tool which left the tool room in 
that condition must lie directly with him. | 

In respect to those tools regularly assigned to shop em- 
ployees, we encountered our greatest difficulties. These tools 
are kept in private lockers, and in a great many cases are 
subject to no other inspection but that of the employee him- 
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self. You will find as a rule, although he is known to be 
a conscientious and thoroughly dependable workman, that 
his tools have been gathered during a long period of selec- 
tion and he regards them with not a little pride resenting 
inspection which may question their further serviceability. 
We must have frequent inspections. Since the majority of 
workmen cannot be relied upon to inspect their own tools, 
that duty must devolve upon the shop foreman, 

To my mind, the foreman can make the most effective 
inspection of tools while they are in actual use because of 
the opportunity this affords him tactfully to demonstrate 
and explain the elements of danger in the imperfection, 
thereby teaching the employe by example, as well as pre- 
cept, which will leave a lasting and favorable impression. 

The inspection by the foreman might well be supplemented 
by a competent safety committee, such as now exists in 
practically all well-organized shops. Imbued with the 
proper spirit, the members of the committee can make fre- 
quent inspections of their fellow-worker’s tools with their 
own daily experiences as a guide. 

The importance of keeping the tools used by the main- 
tenance of way gangs in good, serviceable condition is just 
as essential as that of every other department upon the rail- 
road, and what I have said in connection with the method 
of inspecting tools assigned to individual workmen in the 
shops, will serve equally well with the maintenance of way 
gangs. The foreman of the gang should inspect the tools 
daily and know that they are in first class condition before 
permitting the employees to use them, and should be held 
strictly responsible for all accidents resulting directly from 
the use of worn or defective tools. 

This inspection by the foreman should be especially severe 
during those seasons of the year when “new” men are added 
to his gang. Many of these men are absolutely inexperienc- 
ed in the use of tools of any kind, and defective tools in their 
hands are a cause of far greater concern than such tools 


would be if their use were confined to experienced men. 
Not only is such inspection an absolute necessity in the 
interest of safety, but they all should contribute much to- 


ward economy and efficiency. A well conducted method 
of tool inspection serves a double purpose: safety and effi- 
ciency, the two great factors of modern industry, which go 
hand in hand. If a tool is to do the work it was originally 
designed to do, it must be kept in its original entirety. The 
more it lapses from that state, the less efficient and more 
dangerous it becomes. 


Motor and Hand Car Accidents 


Mr. Walsh said, in part: 

When efforts are made to reduce the number of hand 
and motor car accidents, the first consideration is usually 
given to the rate of speed at which cars are operated. When 
accidents occur, the speed of the car is not usually the 
primary cause of the accident. While division inspection 
cars might be operated safely at 20 or 25 miles per hour 
between stations on straight track, I think the general rule 
for section and B & B cars should provide a maximum 
speed of 15 miles per hour between stations and a maximum 
of 10 miles per hour over road crossings, over frogs and 
switches, in cuts, on curves, and during foggy weather. 

Railroads adopting the motor car as standard for the 
maintenance of way department, and others having occa- 
sion to use them, should organize a motor car department, 
in charge of experts to keep the cars in repair, to make 
frequent inspections and adjustments from time to time, 
and to educate the employees using the car in its proper 
maintenance and safe operation. ‘The expense of such a 
department should be offset by less delays and greater effi- 
ciency in cars in use. 

On some railroads it has been the practice in the past 
to allow foremen to purchase their own motor car or gasoline 
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engine with their personal funds, and in the latter case, a 
foreman usually fits the engine to a dismantled hand or 
push car, and creates a home-made motor car. This practice 
I think should be prohibited, as it is wrong in principle 
to require the employees to purchase their cars, and it leads 
to bad practices on the part of the foremen in many cases, 

In addition hand and push cars are not constructed suff- 
ciently strong to stand up well in service under the strain 
and pounding to which they are subjected when equipped 
with gasoline engines. These home-made motor cars jp 
many cases are not properly equipped with the necessary 
safety devices,: such as seats, guard or hand rails on the 
front of the car, toe boards, and proper hand brakes. 

Cars I think should be of the direct-connected type, two- 
cylinder engine with its few parts to get out of order and 
adjustment. If possible to attach a speed governor re. 
stricting the speed to a maximum of 15 miles per hour to 
these cars, one that cannot be easily disconnected or tampered 
with, one that is simple and will not cause engine trouble, 
I would suggest that all cars for general use be so equipped. 
There should be a curved hand rail or guard extending to 
the floor on front of car, and also a toe board to prevent 
tools and material from bouncing off and derailing it. The 
wheels should not be more than 16 in. in height, and the 
floor of the car should be extended flush with the outer 
edge of the wheels to prevent men getting their feet under 
the wheels in attempting to board the car from the side, 
Last but not least, each car should be fitted with a positive 
acting, effective hand brake. 

The surest method of keeping hand and motor car ac- 
cidents to a minimum after adopting a practical, properly- 
equipped car as standard, best suited for the purpose in- 
tended, is I think, to promulgate a practical set of rules 
covering their inspection, maintenance, and operation, and 
see that they are strictly complied with. 


Election of Officers 


R. C. Richards, chairman of the Steam Railroad Section 
for the past year, was elected president of the National 
Safety Council to succeed David Van Schaack, and Fred 
Meyers superintendent of safety at the Wabash, St. Louis, 
Mo., was elected chairman of the Railroad Section succeed- 
ing Mr. Richards. Robert Scott, superintendent of insur- 
ance and safety of the Atlantic Coast Lines at Wilming- 
ton, N. C., was elected vice-chairman and H. M. Mayo, 
superintendent of safety of the Southern Pacific, Tex., 
was elected secretary of the Steam Railroad Section. Mr. 
Richards is the first railroadman to be elected president 
of the National Safety Council. A. F. Duffy, man- 
ager of the Safety Section of the United States Railroad 
Administration, was elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors and Isaiah Hale, safety superintendent of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, Topeka, Kan., and R. ©. 
Richards, chairman of the Central Safety Committee, 
Chicago & North Western at Chicago, were re-elected 
directors. 

An exhibit of safety devices was held at Gray’s Armory 
in connection with the convention and under the joint 
auspices of the National Safety Council and the Safety 
Institute of America. Among those who exhibited were the 
following: 


American Abrasive Metals Co., New York City. 
Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
The Buda Company, Chicago. 

Central Electric Co., Chicago. 

James B. Clow Sons, Chicago. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 

Pneumatic Safety Tool Co., Boston, Mass. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Safety Nut & Bolt Co., Cleveland, Ohio. ; 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co., New York City. 
West Disinfectant Company, New York City. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Steam Railroad Section, National Safety Council. 
National Safety Council, Chicago. 
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Report on the Senate Committee’s Railroad Bill 


Chairman Cummins Discusses Need for Improvement in System 
of Transportation Regulation 


Interstate Commerce, on November 10 submitted a 
report on the railroad reorganization bill, of which the 
following is an abstract: 

The first thought which the committee desires to impress 
upon the Senate is the importance of an early consideration 
of the measure and the establishment of a reasonably per- 
manent status for our systems of transportation. The 
health, commerce, peace, prosperity, and growth of the 
United States are absolutely dependent upon adequate and 
constantly increasing facilities for transportation. Every- 
body understands that the existing condition is a temporary 


(Cites A. B. Cum™rtns of the Senate Committee on 


- one; and, as we draw near the end of government operation 


the demoralizing influences multiply. ‘The conceded return 
of these properties to their owners, within a short time, 
necessarily destroys or at least seriously impairs the morale 
of the operating force and it becomes less and less efficient. 
A still greater difficulty lies in the fact. that no plans can 
be made for future improvements in the way of additions 
and betterments, to meet the growing demands of an ex- 
panding commerce. Naturally and properly, the Railroad 
Administration is disinclined to make expenditures of this 
character involving the execution of a program which, to 
be effectual, must be consistent and continuous, and the 


railroad companies are manifestly incapable of either making ~ 


or carrying out provisions for the enlargement of their 
facilities for transportation. The result is a practical sus- 
pension of work in this direction. ‘There is no practical 
way in which the period of partial paralysis can be avoided 
or prevented; but it is obvious, even to the most casual 
observer, that the period should be shortened by the most 
diligent attention on the part of Congress. 

The bill repeals the act of March 21, 1918, commonly 
known as the federal control act; continuing it only in so 
far as is required to close up all matters growing out of 
federal control. ‘The act takes effect at midnight on the 
last day of the month in which it becomes a law, and at 
that time the transfer of the properties in the possession of 
the government is to occur. All-rights and remedies, both 
of and against the government, are preserved. Without 
commenting in detail upon what these rights are, it may be 
said that it will be many years before all the matters grow- 
ing out of federal control will be adjusted, for the disputes 
already developed are numerous enough to occupy the atten- 
tion of the courts for a decade. All that this report will 
attempt to do, in that respect, is to present an estimate of 
the uncontroverted condition as it will probably be on the 
Ist of January, 1920. The estimate has been prepared and 
furnished to the committee by the financial department of 
the Railroad Administration; but, as Mr. Sherley, who com- 
piled it, very well indicates, it is only an estimate, for many 
things may happen before the end of the year to affect it. 

To understand fully the financial statement, it is neces- 
sary to refer to the federal control act under which the 
director general of railroads has been operating about 
230,000 miles of our 260,000 miles of railways. Whether 
the President took possession of all the railways at the 
beginning of the year 1918, is a subject of controversy. It 
ls sufficient to say that the act of March 21, 1918, authorized 
the President to relinquish at any time prior to July 1, 1918, 
control of all or any part of any railroad or system of 
‘ransportation.” About July 1, the President exercised this 
power and relinquished a large number of the shorter lines, 
retaining, as already suggested, something like 230,000 
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miles which had been from the first day of January, 1918, 
and still are being operated by the director general of rail- 
roads. 

The federal control act empowered the President to agree 
with each carrier, whose property was taken over, for the 
payment of a maximum compensation equivalent to its aver- 
age annual railway operating income for the three years end- 
ing June 30, 1917. Upon this basis the aggregate annual 
compensation for the use of the railways passing into the 
hands of the government and retained until the present time 


is, in round numbers, $900,000,000. At various times the’ 


President has entered into contracts with the several railway 
companies, adopting his maximum authority as the “stand- 
ard return.” With respect to the exact number of contracts 
so made, the committee is not advised, but it has informa- 
tion to the effect that while in the main the larger systems 
are under contract there are yet quite two-thirds of the whole 
number of carriers whose property is being operated by the 
government which have not signed what is known as the 
“standard contract.” ‘These companies may or may not 
sign in the future; and, if they do not, each of them will be 
entitled to recover from the government the just compensation 
which the law may award. With regard to those carriers, 
very many in number, which claim that their properties 
were taken over on January 1, 1918, but which were formally 
relinquished prior to July 1, 1918, they may or may not be 
entitled to compensation; and they are mentioned only to 
say that they are not included in the statement of the exist- 
ing financial relations between the government and the 
transportation systems. ‘The director general has made con- 
tracts with some of these carriers, but the committee assumes 
such contracts have not been made under the authority to 
agree upon compensation but are merely traffic agreements 
of the general character that one common carrier may law- 
fully make with another. 


The Government’s Loss 


According to the estimate of the Railroad Administration, 
the net operating income of the systems in the hands of the 
government for the two years 1918 and 1919, will be $551,- 
777,459 less than the compensation to which the carriers 
are entitled, computed as provided in the law and as pre- 
scribed in the standard contract; that is to say, when all 
accounts have been adjusted and paid the government will 
have lost that amount in its two years of operation. It is 
the opinion of the committee, without reflecting in any wise 
upon the Railroad Administration, that in the end the loss 
will be found to be much greater than the estimate submitted ; 
but, however that may be, it must ultimately be paid from 
the Treasury of the United States. 

As is well known, Congress has appropriated, in al}, 
$1,250,000,000 for the use of the Railroad Administration. 
This sum, so far as the committee is advised, has been ex- 
pended, or will be expended, for the purposes and under the 
conditions prescribed in the federal control act. 

Assuming that the government’s loss for the two years 
will be, in round numbers, $600,000,000, it is obvious that 
if the railways could pay on December 31 all that they owe 
the government, $650,000,000 of the appropriation would 
be returned to the Treasury; but that will not be the situa- 
tion, for it is entirely impossible for the railways to repay 
out of income the sums which have been advanced by the 
government for additions and betterments—expenditures 
which are ordinarily charged to capital account. It will be- 
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come necessary for the government to pay the railways a 
large part of the compensation in order that the carriers may 
pay the interest upon their bonds and other fixed charges 
and make such distribution in the way of dividends as will 
prevent undue hardship among their stockholders. If the 
government retains about $400,000,000 and applies that sum 
upon the amount due from the railways on account of addi- 
tions and betterments, the government would still carry about 
$525,000,000 of the additions and betterments. If, how- 
ever, it shall carry for future payment all expenditures dur- 
ing the two years for additions and betterments, it must 
fund nearly $950,000,000 on that account alone. If it is 
also to carry the amount of cash in the hands of carriers on 
January 1, 1918, taken over by the government, and the bal- 
ances in the hands of agents, the amount to be funded would 
be increased $383,000,000; making a total substantially of 
$1,300,000,000. 

The bill before the Senate pursues a middle course with 
respect to funding the indebtedness due from the carriers to 
the government which is thought to be just both to the public 
and the railways. Nearly three weeks ago the committee 
asked the Railroad Administration to furnish a statement 
applying the provisions of the bill to the settlement of 
accounts and showing just what the result would be; but, 
up to this time, the statement has not been received. 

October 22 the Railroad Administration, through the 
director of the Division of Finance, sent to the chairman 
of the committee a letter which presents the basis of the gen- 
eral conclusions above stated. It is in part as follows: 

“T beg to give you below a statement showing, on the basis 
of the best estimate that we can make at this time, an ap- 
proximation of the amount that would be needed to defray 
operating deficit, the amount that the Railroad Administra- 
tion will have temporarily tied up in various assets and the 
additional amount that will be required in order to aid in the 
liquidation of the affairs of the Railroad Administration. 

The figures are necessarily tentative because the latest bal- 
ance sheet is for June 30, 1919, and necessarily the most care- 
ful estimates can not possibly disclose the precise facts as 
they would develop during the last six months. 

“The figures given are upon the assumption that disposi- 
tion will be made in accordance with the terms of the stand- 
ard contract. The other possible disposition suggested in 
amendments proposed to provide for funding a certain 
amount of the indebtedness of the railroads would naturally 
present the matter in a different aspect. 

“In order to enable settlements with the railroad com- 
panies at December 31, 1919, it will necessitate the payment 
to them of approximately $326,541,893, arrived at as per the 
following table: 


Accounts with the corporations immediately payable at December 31, 1919. 
Due the Government: 


Demand loans .... ; $53,078,186 
Short term notes ........ 75.553,167 
Open account balances due Government.... 


$220,053.510 
Less amount not now collectible 


66,028,228 
—— + 154,025,282 
For additions and hbetterments, other than allocated equip- 

ment, financed from income 370,381,494 
Allocated equipment financed 
200,000,000 


count due company 45,100,132 
$898,138,261 


Total immediately payable to Government.... 


Due the corporations: 
Balance due on compensation 
Depreciation and vetirements 
Open account balances due corporations 


Total 


$855,395,851 
304,179,281 
65,105,022 


immediately payable to corporations.... $1,224,680,154 


Amount needed to be appropriated to snable 
the Railroad Administration to immediately 
pay to the corporations the net amount due 


them $326,541,893 


“When the Railroad Administration shall have made settle- 
ment with the railroad companies in accordance with the 
foregoing the situation will be as follows: The Railroad Ad- 
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ministration will have expended and there will, in conse 
quence, have been correspondingly consumed or tied up— 


1, Amount necessary to defray operating deficit, the dif- 
ference between the standard rental payable to the 
railroad companies and the estimated net operating 
income for the 24 months ended December 31, 1919.. 

Amount of cash working capital necessary to leave 
temporarily with the corporations until the returns 
from the operation of their properties after Federal 
control become available 

Amount of open account due Government by the corp: 
rations, representing payments by Government of cor 
porate liabilities which the corporations can not re- 
pay at this time 

Amount of additions and betterments’ expenditures in-, 
cluding equipment, made to the railroad companies’ 
properties during 1918 and 1919, which must be car 
ried by the Railroad Administration for the time 
being ; 

Improvements on inland waterways...........e.+--... 

Loans during 1918 and 1919 to railroad companies not 
immediately repayable 

Boston & Maine reorganization 


66,028,228 


518,075, 309 
14,341,885 


48,375,735 
20,000,000 


Total . $1,576,541,893 


“Appropriations heretofore made and applicable. to the 
foregoing aggregate $1,250,000,000, so that to discharge its 
obligations as they exist at December 31, 1919, on the basis 
of the standard contract, the Railroad Administration will 
need an additional appropriation, it is estimated at this time, 
of $326,541,893. 

“Concerning the proposal to fund the indebtedness of the 
railroad companies to the Railroad Administration, it will be 
noted that a settlement under the contract contemplates that 
there will have been retained in settlement with the com. 
panies, on account of additions and betterments to their 
properties, the sum of $415,481,626 and that it is contemplated 
that even with that deduction from the compensation that 
the government, nevertheless, will be carrying $518,075.309 
of additions and betterments which the companies are not 
able to repay at this time, so that if the whole amount of the 
indebtedness for additions and betterments should be funded 
the above appropriation would have to be increased by the 
amount of $415,481,626 and the government would then be 
required to fund for additions and betterments the sum of 
$933,556,935. 

“Regarding the proposal of the corporations that the 
amount of the working capital taken over should also be 
funded, it is to be observed that at the beginning of federal 
control the amount of cash in the hands of the treasurers, 
so taken over by the Railroad Administration, aggregated 
$239,190,605. In addition, the balances in the hands of agents 
and conductors aggregated $143,899,424. 

“If the proposal looks to the furnishing of these amounts 
in addition to amounts sufficient to pay off the liabilities of 
the Railroad Administration, that amount would have to be 
added to the requirements shown above. However, the fact 
is that the Railroad Administration used such cash and agents’ 
and conductors’ balances in liquidating the liabilities of the 
corporations in the earlier months of federal control and it 's 
to be assumed that a like process will take place at the end 
of federal control. 

“Tf, therefore, the Railroad Administration leaves in the 
hands of the corporations a sufficient amount of working as 
sets to liquidate its liabilities, not all of which must be paid 
simultaneously with the end of federal control but which will 
be liquidated doubtless spreading over a period of from 4 
to 90 days (it is true that a considerable part of such liabilt- 
ties must be met in the first 15 days following the return 0! 
the roads to private control and a sufficient amount of cast 
or other quick assets should be left with the corporations to 
protect them) it would be ample protection to the corporé 
tions in point of working capital and would practically dupli- 
cate the situation as it developed when federal control inte 
vened. 

“As stated above, the Railroad Administration used the 
cash assets of the corporations, generally, for the payment 
of the corporations’ liabilities. To the extent that there Is 
a balance in the hands of the Railroad Administration, 
sulting from such trasactions, the statement showing the ac 
count with the companies on page 2 of this letter, contefl- 
plates that such amount will be paid over to the companie 
except to the extent that any such amounts may be propery 
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applied to the repayment of the indebtedness of the com- 
panies to the Railroad Administration. 

“To the extent that such process resulted in the Railroad 
Administration paying corporate liabilities in excess of as- 
sets, the account on page 2 of this letter contemplates, more- 
ever, the collection thereof from the corporations only in 
cases where it is practical for such corporations to make pay- 
ment thereof from balances of compensation due them. 

“On this theory, the foregoing indicates that the govern- 
ment will be required to carry, for the time being, balances 
due from the corporations on open account aggregating $66,- 
(00,000. 

“With reference to the amount shown above for working 
capital temporarily tied up, it should be observed that a con- 
siderable part of the assets of the Railroad Administration 
are represented by items other than cash. For example: 
trafic balances, accounts receivable and various unadjusted 
items, both debit and credit, that are necessarily incident to 
a business of such magnitude and which can not finally be 
cleared up short of several months. The amount shown rep- 
resents the balance between such unsettled assets and un- 
settled liabilities—the net being the figure which is shown 
as the amount which the government will temporarily have 
tied up as working capital. 

“If for any cause the plan for a general equipment trust 
should not be carried out, there will be needed a sum greater 
than has been set up. How much, it is now impossible to 
foretell. The general equipment trust plan contemplates a 
repayment to the government of at least $200,000,000 which 
figure has been used in the foregoing statements. In the ab- 
sence of a general equipment trust plan, some moneys couid 
be immediately secured through equipment trusts of indi- 
vidual carriers. Perhaps something like $100,000,000 could 
be obtained in this regard. So that the figure given above, 
$326,541,893, might need to be increased by $100,000,000. 

“I think it is desirable that I again emphasize the fact that 
this statement, though made from a somewhat detailed ex- 
amination of accounts with the respective carriers, of neces- 
sity can not be considered as final. The need to forecast 
events more than two months away of itself introduces ele- 
ments unstable enough to make conclusions necessarily ten- 
tative only. 

“In addition, there are various matters that will only reach 
adjustment and a status sufficient to enable them to be stated 
im financial terms after presentation and determination of 
claims respectively by the government and the railroads 
touching many items incident to federal control. So that in 
particular the item set out under the designation of ‘Amount 
necessary to defray operating deficit, etc., must be considered 
as subject to considerable change because of the subsequent 
bringing into it of debits and credits which can not now be 
even approximated. I am sure that you will appreciate these 
facts and I emphasize them simply that a cursory statement 
of the figures therein submitted may not lead others to er- 
roneous conclusions.” 


The Policy Established by the Bill for Future Control 
and Regulation 


Having made clear, as it is hoped, the terms upon which 
the railways are to be returned to their owners for private 
operation under public control and regulation, the com- 
mittee advances to these parts of the bill which create the 
permanent system for such control and regulation. In con- 
sidering this phase of the subject, it should be constantly 
borne in mind that if our policy is to be private operation 
of the instrumentalities of transportation there must be a 
large and constant inflow of capital. As commerce in- 
creases in volume, the facilities of transportation must in- 
trease; and, without reckoning the funds which must be 
secured to discharge maturing obligations already in exist- 
ence, it will be conceded by everybody that immense sums 
will be required from year to year for new construction, 
additional equipment, and necessary improvement. The 
capital thus demanded must be drawn from those who have 
money to invest, and, of course, it must be voluntarily con- 
Inbuted. If the people who have money will not invest it 





in the transportation enterprise, private ownership and opera- 
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tion under public control must necessarily fail. It is 
apparent, therefore, that any legislation which may be pro- 
posed upon the hypothesis of private ownership and opera- 
tion must tender to the future investor reasonable security 
for the investment he is asked to make and reasonable assur- 
ance of such yearly return upon his money as will induce 
him to enter the field. The better the security and the more 
certain the return, the less will be the rate required to attract 
the investment. 

It is here that our present system of regulation has failed. 
Taking the railways as they are, with their widely varying 
conditions, both of construction and environment, it is wholly 
impossible for the Interstate Commerce Commission, no 
matter how wise and faithful its members may be, to pre- 
scribe schedules of charges for transportation that will be, 
at the same time, just to the public and that will maintain 
the railways which must continue to function if the people 
of the country are to be provided with adequate transporta- 
tion. In a given competitive area the rates which will 
furnish one company a grossly excessive income will lead 
another into bankruptcy. The writer of this report is firmly 
convinced that when the government assumed the operation 
of the railways they were, taken as a whole, earning all they 
should be permitted to earn; but, in the inevitable distribu- 
tion of these earnings among the various railway companies, 
the railways which carried 30 per cent of the traffic were. 
earning so little that they could not, by any economy or 
good management, sustain themselves, Nevertheless, it is 
unthinkable that these highways of commerce shall be 
abandoned, and some system must be devised not only for 
their continuance but for their betterment and growth. Gov- 
ernment ownership would solve the problem, but it is the 
judgment of the committee that government operation is at- 
tended with so many disadvantages—notably in the in- 
creased cost of operation—that this plan must be discarded. 
There is but one other solution. It is consolidation, and 
here two policies at once present themselves. The first, 
complete consolidation into one ownership; second, consoli- 
dation into comparatively few competitive systems. The 
first has some advantages over the second, but it has some 
disadvantages, and the disadvantages outweigh, in the opin- 
ion of the committee, the advantages. 

The superior efficiency of several systems need not be 
enumerated at length, but there is one consideration to 
which attention should be called: Competition, not in rates 
or charges but in service, will do more to strengthen and 
make public regulation successfui than any other element 
which can be introduced into the business of transportation. 
Honorable rivalry among men is the most powerful stimulus 
known to human effort. For this reason, largely, the com- 
mittee, recognizing the necessity for consolidation, deter- 
mined in favor of the gradual unification of the railways 
into not less than 20 or more than 35 systems; not regional 
or zone sytems but systems that will preserve substantially 
existing channels of commerce and full competition in serv- 
ice. In the grouping of the railways into these systems, 
another vital rule is to be observed; namely, that they are 
to be so divided that the operating incomes of the several. 
consolidated companies will bear substantially the same re- 
lation to the value of their respective properties held for 
and used in transportation. 

The procedure for bringing about the proposed consolida- 
tion may now be considered. The bill creates a transporta- 
tion board, with large duties and powers, which will be 
more fully explained hereafter. Section 9 declares the 


policy of consolidation; prescribing that, as soon as prac- 
ticable and in the manner provided for in the act, the 
railways of the continental United States shall be divided in 
ewnership and for operation into not less than 20 or more 
than 35 separate and distinct systems; each of said systems 
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to be owned and operated by a distinct corporation organized 
or reorganized under the act. Section 9 concludes: 

In the aforesaid division of the said railways into such sys- 
tems, competition shall be preserved as fully as possible, and 
wherever practicable the existing routes and channels of 
trade and commerce shall be maintained. The several sys- 
tems shall be so arranged that the cost of transportation as 
between competitive systems and as related to the value of 
the properties through which the service is rendered shall be 
the same, so far as practicable, so that these systems can em- 
ploy uniform rates in the movement of competitive traffic 
and under efficient management earn substantially the same 
rate of return upon the value of the railway properties in- 
volved in the comparison. 

Especial attention is directed to the sentence last quoted, 
for it expresses the object to be attained; and until it is 
attained rate regulation can not be fully equitable to both 
the public and the carriers. 

Immediately upon its organization, the transportation 
board is to prepare and adopt a tentative plan for consoli- 
dation. The plan is to be submitted to a public hearing, 
at which it is assumed that all persons interested will appear. 
After the hearings are concluded, a final plan is to be 
adopted and submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for its approval. This arrangement will make known 
to the whole country the consolidations which must event- 
ually occur. Section 12 presents the authority for the reor- 
ganization of existing railway corporations, and all con- 
solidations must be either through a reorganized railway 
corporation or one originally organized under the terms of 
the act. It is to be noted, also, that if a partial and volun- 
tary consolidation is carried into effect it must be in har- 
mony with and in furtherance of the complete plan estab- 
lished by the board. Sections 21 and 22 provide for the 
original incorporation of railway companies; and, concern- 
ing this part of the bill, it need only be remarked that any 
such corporation must be organized “for a specific and de- 
fined purpose, namely, the ownership, maintenance, and 
operation of one of the railway systems or for the construc- 
tion, ownership, maintenance, and operation of new lines cr 
systems into which the railways of the United States are to 
be divided by the aforesaid board.” 

For the period of seven years after the act becomes a law, 
voluntary consolidations are authorized, under the strictest 
supervision by either the board or the commission. ‘The 
distinctive feature of the voluntary as well as the involun- 
tary consolidations is that the capitalization is not to exceed 
the actual value of the property held for or used in the 
transportation service. When the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission finishes the valuation in which it is engaged and 
when those values, as they are judicially determined and 
only those values, pass ‘into the capitalization of the newly 
organized or reorganized corporations under this act, that 
serious obstacle in the way of effective regulation will have 
disappeared. 

At the end of seven years the compulsory consolidation 
begins. It is carried out as provided in section 13. If, 
during the seven years, voluntary consolidation has accom- 
plished the purpose, this section, of course, will not be 
operative; but, during the voluntary period, its presence in 
the law will be a compelling force which, in the judgment 
of the committee, will stimulate the present railway com- 
panies to carry forward the declared policy of Congress. 

The full advantages of the proposed policy of consoli- 
dation can not be secured for 10 or 12 years. The railways 
must be returned to their owners at once. This situation 
‘makes it necessary to provide a plan for immediate relief 
‘that will tend, at least, to overcome the difficulties confront- 
jing us and render private operation possible. 


A Review of The Plan 


In this regard the bill attempts to accomplish three results: 
First: By prescribing a basis of return upon the value 
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of the railway property, to give such assurance to investors 
as will incline them to look with favor upon railway secyrj- 
ties; that is to say, by making a moderate return reasonably 
certain to establish credit for the carriers. 

Second. In making the return fairly certain to secure 
for the public a lower capital charge than would otherwise 
be necessary. 

Third. In requiring some carriers, which under any given 
body of rates will earn more than a fair return, to pay the 
excess to the government and in so using this excess that 
transportation facilities or credit can be furnished to the 
weaker carriers and thus help to maintain the general sys- 
tem of transportation. 

To bring about these results, section 4 requires the Interstate 
Commerce Commission inmmediately to divide the country 
into rate districts, having in view the similarity or dissimilar- 
ity of transportation and traffic conditions therein and to in- 
stitute hearings to determine the adequacy of the rates ip 
any such district from the, revenue standpoint and cop- 
sidered as a whole. The rule to be applied in passing 
upon such issues is announced in section 6, wherein it is 
stated that the rates shall be so adjusted “as nearly as may 
be so that the railway carriers as a whole allocated to each 
district and subject to this act shall earn an aggregate annual 
net railway operating income equal, as nearly as may be, 
to 514 per centum upon the aggregate value, as determined 
in accordance with the provisions hereof, of the railway 
property of such carriers in the district held for and used 
in the service of transportation.” To this basis the com- 
mission is authorized to add, in its discretion, one-half of 
1 per cent upon this value as a current contribution to 
improvements, betterments, or equipment unproductive in 
character, but which are customarily charged to capital ac- 
count. This part of the revenue, however, if raised at all, 
is, in the future, not to be capitalized by any carrier whose 
net railway operating income for the year is more than the 
basis adopted; namely, 514 per cent. 

The basis thus established has been the subject of much 
criticism. On the one hand, it is asserted by the carriers 
that it is too low and will not enable them to obtain the 
money which they must have in order to develop their prop- 
erties and provide further transportation facilities which 
the country demands. On the other hand, it is asserted, 
with equal emphasis, by some advocates representing the 
shippers, that the basis is too high and will give the car- 
riers a greater revenue than they need or ought to have. 
There were differences of opinion in the committee with 
respect to the matter, and it is but fair to say that the basis 
presented is a compromise of these differences. It is be- 
lieved, however, that both sides of the controversy somewhat 
exaggerate the facts, or, rather, fail to take into considera- 
tion all the facts which influence the subject. In reaching 4 
conclusion, it ought to be borne in mind that the property 
to which the basis is to be applied is railway property only; 
that is, the property which renders the service of transporta- 
tion. All outside investments by railway companies are 
excluded. Further, in valuing these properties the com 
mission is to be guided by the rules of the law and is not 
bound by either capitalization or by what is commonly 
known in the accounting system of the commission as “prop- 
erty investment accounts.” é 

Those who insist so earnestly that the basis will provide 
insufficient revenue generally ignore the fact that at the pres 
ent time there are outstanding more than eleven billions # 
railway bonds which bear an average interest of about 4% 
per cent, and on that part of the value of the property the 
carriers will save 1 per cent. It must also be remember 
that the 5% per cent basis for a rate district will not giv 
to each carrier in that district 514 per cent upon the value 
its property. To some carriers the return will be much 
higher and to others correspondingly lower. To illustrate: 
In the test period for ascertaining compensation under 
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act of March 21, 1918, the average net annual operating 
income of the class I railways was 5.2 per cent upon the 
aggregate property investment account. There are, however, 
wide differences when the individual carriers are consid- 
ered. Under this average, the New York Central System 
earned 6.09; the Pennsylvania Co., 6.25; the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 5.36; the Delaware & Lackawanna, 7.54; the Erie, 
3.56; the Baltimore & Ohio, 4.67; the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, 7.02; the Chicago & North Western, 6.13; the Mis- 
souri Pacific, 4.43; the Union Pacific, 6.72; the Southern 
Pacific, 4.99; the Northern Pacific, 6.27; the Great 
Northern, 6.70; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 6.16; Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 4.71; Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, 4.72; Chicago Great Western, 1.77; Chicago & 
Alton, 2.64; Western Pacific, 2.28; Colorado Southern, 3.04; 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 2.81; Texas Pacific, 3.76; 
Wabash, 2.91; Western Maryland, 2.58; New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, 5.96; Boston & Maine, 4.80; Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton, 1.95; Atlantic Coast Line, 5.76; 
Seaboard Air Line, 3.68; Southern Railway, 4.12; Louis- 
ville & Nashville, 6.32; Illinois Central, 5.48. 

The basis adopted by the committee is three-tenths of 1 
per cent higher than the basis of the test period; and, 
assuming, though not conceding, that the value of the 
property is equal to the aggregate of the property invest- 
ment accounts, it will yield for all the railways a net operat- 
ing income of $54,000,000 in excess of the income of the 
test period. . 

There were two considerations which led the majority of 
the committee to believe that this increase is not only war- 
ranted but necessary: 

First. The railways are being returned to their owners 
when everything is unsettled and abnormal; when there is 
suspicion and distrust everywhere. Just what rate of return 
will enable the carriers to finance themselves under such con- 
ditions can not, with certainty, be determined. It was, there- 
fore, felt that some increase over the pre-war period is 
justifiable. 

Second. As compared with all kinds of commodities, 
money is much less valuable than it was a few years ago, 
and it would seem to be only fair that the returns from 
railway investments should be reasonably advanced. 

The committee, however, recognized that the present situa- 
tion may be temporary, and that in the course of time the 
country may be restored to something like its former circum- 
stances, and it provided for this very probable change in the 
last paragraph of section 6, as follows: 

That in the year 1925 and in every fifth year thereafter the 
commission shall determine what, under the conditions then 
existing, constitutes a fair return upon the value of such rail- 
way property, and it may increase or decrease the 5% per 
centum basis herein prescribed, or the basis for the determi- 
nation of excess income. 

These are the reasons, in chief and in brief, which con- 
vinced the committee that the 5% per cent basis for com- 
puting the annual operating income of the carriers is fair 
and just, both to the public and the railway corporations. 

It is obvious that if the law gives to the carriers the 
assurance of income heretofore mentioned there should be 
@ maximum beyond which an individual carrier shall not 
be permitted to retain for its own use all it may receive 
under a given body of rates. Referring to the illustrations 
already given, it is seen that with uniform rates, and they 
must be uniform in competitive territories, one carrier will 
receive an operating income of 2 per cent, another 4 per 
cent, another 6 per cent, another 8 per cent, and others 
still more. The bill fixes a standard of excess income and 
requires the carriers which receive an excess income (which 
will hereafter be explained in detail) to pay the excess to 

€ transportation board for uses that have been mentioned 
and which will be more fully stated in a subsequent para- 
graph of this report. 
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Upon this requirement there has been a long-continued 
and earnest controversy before the committee. It has been 
contended by eminent lawyers that the provision is uncon- 


stitutional in that it takes property without compensation. . 


It has been urged by equally eminent lawyers, and probably 
more of them, that it is not only constitutional but abso- 
lutely necessary if private ownership and operation are to 
be continued. It would unduly prolong this report to enter 
upon a review of the authorities or an argument which would 
embrace all the considerations which are material to the 
question. It is sufficient to say that a large majority of the 
members of the committee entertain no doubt with respect 
to the authority of Congress in establishing this policy. 
Heretofore the regulation of transportation has been re- 
garded merely as a restriction imposed upon particular car- 
riers. For the first time it is proposed to look upon trans- 
portation as a subject of national concern and from a 
national standpoint. It is the duty of the government so to 
exercise its power of regulating commerce among the states 
and with foreign nations that all parts of a common country 
shall enjoy adequate transportation facilities at the lowest 
cost consistent with fairness to the capital invested and to 
the men who manage and operate these facilities. The 
commerce of one community, in these days, is deeply in- 
volved in the commerce of every community in the land. 
All the railways we have, or substantially all, must be main- 
tained; and, from time to time, they must be enlarged and 
additional facilities must be provided. 

If the lawyers who insist that taking excess income is 
unconstitutional are right in their premises, their conclusion 
would be unassailable. They assume that all the earnings 
of a given railway under a prescribed body of rates become 
the absolute property of the carrier which receives them. 
This is not true under the system which the bill creates; 
and, therefore, the conclusion is unsound. If there were but 
one railway in the country, it would be entirely possible 
for the regulating commission to fix rates for it under which 
it could not earn more than 6 or 7 per cent upon the value 
of its property, but we have a thousand railways; and rates 
for transportation must be fixed with reference to all of 
them and to the needs of the people to whom all of them 
render their service. These conditions make it utterly impos- 
sible to fix rates which are reasonable for one carrier, con- 
sidered apart from all the remainder. It is, therefore, in 
the competence of Congress to declare that the income which 
any particular carrier receives beyond a fair return upon 
the value of its property, it receives as a trustee for the pub- 
lic and not as its own absolute property. If this analysis 
of the power of regulation is not sustained, then the authority 
granted in the Constitution is a mere delusion. 

With reference to excess income, the bill provides that 
any carrier receiving a net railway-operating income in any 
year of more than 6 per cent upon the value of its property, 
one-half of the excess between 6 and 7 per cent is to be 
placed in a company reserve fund, and the remaining one- 
half is to be paid to the transportation board. Of any 
excess above 7 per cent, one-fourth is to be placed in the 
company reserve fund, and the remaining three-fourths is 
to be paid to the board. When the reserve fund equals 5 
per cent of the value of the railway property and is main- 
tained at that amount, one-third of the excess above 6 per 
cent is to be at the disposition of the carrier for any proper 
purpose, and two-thirds is to be paid to the board. 

The company reserve fund may be drawn upon by the 
carrier whenever its annual net railway operating income 
falls below 6 per cent of the value of its property. The 
reserve fund is, of course, the absolute property of the car- 
rier; and the purpose in requiring it to be created and 
maintained is to give stability to the credit of the carrier 
and enable it to render more efficiently the public service 
in which it is engaged. 

The sums which are to be paid to the transportation board 
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are to be placed in a general railroad contingent fund, which 
is to be used by the board, together with all its accretions, 
“in furtherance of the public interest in railway transporta- 
tion,” “in avoiding congestions, interruptions, or hindrances 
to the railway service of the United States,” or “in further- 
ing the public service rendered by them (carriers), either 
by way of purchase, lease, or rental of transportation equip- 
ment and facilities to be used by such carriers whenever 
the public interest may require, or by way of loans to such 
carriers, upon such fair and reasonable terms and condi- 
tions, in either case, aS the board may prescribe.” 


The Transportation Board 


Section 7 creates a new public authority for the regulation 
of commerce. Its title is “Transportation Board.” It is to 
be composed of five members, until the consolidation hereto- 
fore mentioned is complete and, thereafter, of three members. 

The first duty of the board is to prepare and, after hear- 
ing, adopt the plan of consolidation. Its general powers 
with respect to transportation are stated in the latter part 
of section 10, and these include certain functions now exer- 
cised by the Interstate Commerce Commission, among which 
may be mentioned the following: (a) The administration 
of the car service act; (b) of the safety appliance acts; (c) 
of the hours of service act; (d) of the locomotive boiler 
inspection act; and others of like character. It is also 
charged with a series of important duties relating to water 
transportation, mainly by way of investigation but leading 
to most important results. ‘The committee hopes that this 
part of the bill will be carefully examined, for it is the first 
real recognition of the coordination of water and land trans- 
portation which must eventually be accomplished. 

Section 11 confers further powers upon the board. These 
powers are new to our system of regulation but are con- 
sidered by the committee as essential. ‘They look toward 
unification in operation where conditions demand either a 
diversion of traffic or a common use of facilities. 

In section 24 the board is also given control over the 
issuance of railway securities. It is deemed unnecessary 
to enlarge upon this subject, because it has been so often 
before Congress that we are all familiar with it in a general 
way. ‘The car service act, which is to be administered by 
the board, is greatly enlarged; and, as now proposed to be 
amended, will be found in section 34. The thirteenth para- 
graph of section 6 of the act to regulate commerce is 
amended in important particulars, and the administration 
of that paragraph is given to the board. 

Section 45, an entirely new regulation, which is intended 
to increase our export and coastwise trade by making it 
easier for the interior shipper to avail himself of the ocean 
routes, is to be administered by the board. 

Having thus indicated the chief duties and powers of 
the transportation board under the bill, it may be helpful 
to state some of the reasons which led the committee to the 
conclusion that it is wise to create this additional tribunal 
in our regulatory system instead of committing to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission all the new duties and leaving 
with it all its present duties. 

Every member of the Senate knows that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is the most overworked body of 
men in the government; its members are able and indus- 
trious, and they labor continuously from the beginning to 
the end of the year. Nevertheless, they can not keep pace 
with the demands already made upon them, and, oftentimes, 
justice delayed is justice denied. The bill the committee 
has presented increases tremendously the work which some 
body of men must do if its provisions are promptly carried 
into effect. It was apparent to the committee that it must 
adopt one of two alternatives: It must either recommend a 
very considerable enlargement of the commission, with such 
division into sections as would permit independent action; 
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or it must recommend the creation of a distinct body, ]f 
chose the latter alternative. In determining the division of 
work, power, and responsibility as between the two bodies 
the committee has traced a clear, obvious line. It has not 
been able, always, to observe the exact distinction; but, ig 
the main, it has succeeded in doing so. 

The bill leaves with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the quasi-judicial powers; that is to say, everything px rtaining 
to rates and rate-making will be as heretofore, in the hands of 
the commission. ‘The valuation of railway property, under 
the act of 1913, remains with the commission. The ac ounting 
or reporting system is to be conducted by the commis- 
sion as inseparable from rate making. ‘There are many 
other and most important duties to be performed by the com- 
mission, so many, indeed, that the committee has some doubt 
whether it will be able to do its work promptly. 
however, need not be specified, as a reading of the bill and 
a familiarity with the existing law will disclose them. The 
transportation board is given, chiefly, the powers which are 
more nearly and directly connected with the physical opera- 
tion of the railways and the issuance of securities, power 
over the things tending for safety, both to employees and the 
public. It is believed that the division of powers and 
duties has been so adjusted that opportunity for conflict 
or discord is practically excluded.. It may be here remarked 
that one of the most vital powers given to the board relates 
to the settlement or adjudication of disputes between railway 
employers and employees; but this part of the bill deserves 
separate consideration and to that subject the committee 
now invites your attention. 


Labor Provisions 


It is not necessary to enter upon the details of the estab- 
lishment of the tribunals created for the adjudication of de- 
mands, disputes and controversies which may arise from 
time to time between railway corporations and railway em- 
ployees. These provisions will be found in sections 25, 26, 
27, and 28 of the bill. It is sufficient to say that there are 
to be appointed three regional boards of adjustment and 
a committee of wages and working conditions. These four 
tribunals, made up in each instance of an equal number of 
men nominated by railway crafts and railway corporations, 
have original jurisdiction of all complaints, demands, dis- 
putes, and controversies between employers and employees 
which are not adjusted or settled between the parties them- 
selves. In the event of the failure of these boards of adjust- 
ment or the committee of wages and working conditions to 
reach a decision, the transportation board has final author- 
ity; and, indeed, all decisions of these boards or the com 
mittee must be approved by the transportation board. It is 
intended in these sections to bring into existence govert- 
mental tribunals so composed that, in so far as mortal man 
can do justice, there will be complete, impartial justice done 
to both railway corporations and railway employees and to 
the public as well. 

Hitherto, the government has not undertaken to adjudge 
the disputes which have so disturbed the field of trans 
portation and which promise to be still more serious in the 
future than they have been in the past. All that legisla- 
tion has done up to this time has been to authorize mediation 
and conciliation and to present an opportunity for volun- 
tary arbitration. After the most careful consideration, ! 
is the judgment of the committee that the time has come 
to make another advance in the settlement of disputes likely 
to end in the suspension or restraint of transportation. 
This forward step must be clearly understood in order 0 
be justly considered. In a controversy between railway 
workers and railways managers with respect to wages and 
working conditions and which could only be settled by agre® 
ment between the disputants, the right to strike, that 15, @ 
concerted cessation of work, seems inevitable; for it 1s the 
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only weapon which the workers could effectually employ. A 
proposal to prohibit an agreement among workers to quit 
their employment at a given time without substituting some 
other instrumentality for securing justice would not receive 
at the hands of Congress a moment’s consideration. In mak- 
ing the strike unlawful, it is obvious that there must be some- 
thing given to the workers in exchange for it. The thing 
substituted for the strike should be more certain in attain- 
ing justice and should do what the strike can not do; namely, 
protect the great masses of the people who are not directly 
involved in the controversy. ‘The committee has substituted 
for the strike the justice which will be administered by the 
tribunals created in the bill for adjudging disputes which 
may hereafter arise. 

From the public standpoint and in the interest of the 
people generally, it has become perfectly clear that, in trans- 
portation, at least, both the strike and the lockout must 
cease. ‘This country has been so developed, its population 
is so situated, its commerce so crystallized that regularity 
and continuity in transportation have become absolutely 
indispensable to the lives and health of the people and the 
existence of our industrial and commercial welfare. A 
general suspension in the movement of traffic for a fortnight 
would starve or freeze, or both, a very large number of 
men, women, and children; and, if it were continued a 
month or two months, it would practically destroy half our 
population. Our business affairs would be so disordered 
that the loss would be greater than in any conceivable war 
in which we might engage. It is just as much the function 
of the government in these circumstances to see to it that 
transportation is adequate, continuous, and regular as it is 
to maintain order, punish crime and render justice in any 
other field of human activity. It is clear, therefore, that 
the government must settle the controversies between rail- 
way managers and railway employees which, if left to ve 
fought out between the parties themselves, will lead to the 
consequences just described. There is but one way in 
which this can be done: The government must undertake to 
declare, in any such case, what is justice, what is fair and 
right, between the parties to the dispute, and then there 
must be no concerted rebellion or conspiracy among those 
whose rights have been adjudged for the purpose of coerc- 
ing either of the parties to the dispute into another and 
different settlement. 

The railway unions are especially opposed to these pro- 
visions of the bill, and the committee addresses a word 
directly to them. In the step the committee has taken there 
is no hostility to unionized labor; no opposition to collective 
bargaining. Indeed, the unions and collective bargaining 
are necessary parts of the plan suggested in the bill. The 
unions can be more effective in securing justice under the 
proposed arrangement than they ever have been through 
the strike, for after all, even the most zealous of the union 
leaders must admit that their efforts through the strike, 
from their own standpoint, have substantially failed. The 
existing complaints with respect to wages and working con- 
ditions must be sufficient evidence to these leaders that they 
have not been able to attain their objects in the old way. 
Why not, then, exchange the instrumentality which they 
are now insisting upon and which can be tolerated no longer 
in a free country, for a better one; namely the justice of an 
impartial governmental adjudication? The committee is 
aware that the union leaders feel that they can not hope for 
Justice from the government, but in the opinion of the com- 
mittee this distrust has no foundation and ought to give 
way to confidence and hope. If we can not organize tribu- 
nals which will do justice to employees, employers, and 
to the public in a business which so vitally affects the wel- 
fare of the nation, then the government is a complete failure 
and free institutions must be abandoned as an unsuccessful 
€xperiment. The committee believes that, when the heat 
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of the immediate conflict over this legislation has subsided, 
a great majority of the railway workers will hail the sub- 
stitution of intelligent and impartial tribunals, which will 
render justice to them, for the right to enter into an agree- 
ment or combination to destroy transportation as a deliver- 
ance; and as a better way to secure what rightly belongs 
to them than the methods which they have heretofore 
employed. 

The committee has now reviewed those parts of the bill 
which propose legislation along lines distinct from those 
which have been already attempted. There are, in the bill, 
many amendments of the act to regulate commerce remedy- 
ing defects which have been disclosed in the administration 
of the present law; but it is believed that these corrections 
need not be specifically enumerated in this report. When 
the bill is presented in debate, all these matters will be care- 
fully explained. 

It is but fair to say that this report has not been con- 
sidered by the committee. It is the work of the chairman, 
and he alone must be held responsible for it. 


Ripley Becomes Chairman and 
Storey President of the Sante Fe 


DWARD P. RIPLEy, president of the Atchison, Topeka & 
E Santa Fe Railway Company, has been elected chair- 

man of the Board of Directors, effective January 1, 
1920. He will be succeeded as president by William B. 
Storey, Jr., federal manager of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe; the Panhandle & Santa Fe; the Rio Grande, El 
Paso & Santa Fe; the Kansas Southwestern; the Grand 
Canyon; the Atchison Union Depot & Railroad and the 
Pueblo Union Depot & Railroad. Prior to government con- 
trol of the railroads Mr. Storey was vice-president in charge 
of construction and operation, with headquarters at Chicago, 





Edward P. Ripley William B. Storey, Jr. 


Ill., and his election to the presidency follows the policy of 
the Santa Fe in filling higher positions from its own staff. 

Mr. Ripley has been president of the Atchison, Topeka & 
San Fe Railway Company since the reorganization of the 
road went into effect on January 1, 1896. Mr. Storey has 
been vice-president in charge of construction and operation 
of the Santa Fe System for the past nine years, excepting dur- 
ing his service as federal manager. 

For the Railway Age at this time to publish a long sketch 
of Mr. Ripley’s railroad career would be a work of superero- 
gation. For many years his career has been followed with 
keen interest by railway men of all ranks throughout the 
country. On October 30, 1915, three hundred men, who in- 
cluded the leading railway and business men of the United 
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States, attended a dinner in Chicago to do him honor on his 
seventieth birthday. In the issue of the Railway Age for 
November 5, 1915, were published the addresses made on 
that occasion, which thoroughly reviewed and appraised Mr. 
Ripley’s work. 

If he had continued to be president of the Santa Fe until 
January 1, 1920, he would have filled that office for 24 
years, and his record throughout that period has been one of 
constantly increasing reputation and achievement. When he 
became president of the Santa Fe it had just emerged from 
bankruptcy. At the time of his retirement from the presi- 
rency the road is universally recognized as one of the best 
physically, and soundest financially, in the world, besides 
having a reputation for rendering service of the highest order. 
Nobody will question that to Mr. Ripley’s foresight and 
ability the creation of the Santa Fe System of today is chiefly 
due. While he is retiring from the presidency of the com- 
pany he is taking the chairmanship and this means that when 
the railway is returned to private control he will continue to 
play a very important part in its management, although of 
course Mr. Storey will become its executive head. 

Mr. Ripley was born at Dorchester, Mass., on October 30, 
1845, and entered railway service in 1868 as contracting 
agent for the Star Union Line, with headquarters at Boston, 
Mass. On October 1, 1870, he entered the service of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy as a clerk in the office of the 
general eastern agent, with offices at Boston. From 1872 to 
1875 he was New England agent for the same road with 
the same headquarters, and from 1875 to 1878 he was gen- 
eral eastern agent, and on June 15 of the latter year was 
appointed general freight agent. In 1887 he was promoted 
to traffic manager and in 1888 to general manager of the 
same road. In August, 1890, he was elected third vice- 


president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, which posi- 
tion he held until his election to the presidency of the Santa 
Fe. Under Mr. Ripley’s administration the system’s mileage 


has increased from a total of 6,435 miles to 10,732 miles. 
When Mr. Ripley was elected to the presidency, among his 
first undertakings was the sale and abandonment of some 
lines not considered desirable, which had been owned and 
operated by the old railroad company. In accordance with 
the widely entertained theory of over-construction, Mr. Ripley 
engineered the sale of the interests owned by the Santa Fe 
in the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Company; the sale 
to David R. Francis and John Scullin, of St. Louis, Mo., of 
the St. Louis, Kansas City & Colorado Railway, a line ex- 
tending west of St. Louis to Union, Mo., and the exchange 
of the Sonora Railway for the Mojave division of the 
Southern Pacific. One of the earliest moves made by Mr. 
Ripley was to call on the chief engineer of the system, the 
late James Dun, to report on the shortest practicable line be- 
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tween Chicago and Los Angeles, Cal. Under Mr. Duyn’ 
survey the line has since been constructed. 

Mr. Storey was born at San Francisco, Cal., on November 
17, 1857, and graduated from the University of Califomig 
in 1881. Prior to his graduation from college, Mr. Storey 
in 1877 served as an axman on the Southern Pacific for one 
year. After completing his college course he re-entered rajj- 
way service in 1881 as a rodman on the Southern Pacific 
and was later levelman, transitman and assistant engineer, 
From 1893 to 1895, he was assistant engineer with the 
United States Hydraulic Mining Commission. In the lat. 
ter year he was appointed chief engineer and general supet- 
intendent of the San Francisco & San Joquin Valley, in 
which position he remained until 1900, when he was ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the Santa Fe System as above 
noted. 

Mr. Storey, as federal manager of the railway, has been its 
chief executive officer since government control was adopted. 
He has long been regarded as Mr. Ripley’s logical successor, 
He happily combines the technical training and experience 
of the engineer with the experience and outlook of the oper- 
ating officer and executive. His election as president makes 
practically certain that there will be no radical change in 
the organization of the Santa Fe, of which he has been an 
important part, and the Santa Fe organization has long been 
recognized as one of the best in the railroad: world. _ 


88.4 Per Cent of Trains on Time 


N AVERAGE of 88.4 per cent of all passenger trains on 
A Class 1 roads under federal control made on-time runs 
during October, or, if late at initial terminals on ac- 
count of waiting for connecting trains, made as good as sched- 
ule time or better, according to a statement issued by the 
Railroad Administration. This is a slight improvement over 
the figure for September, 88.1 per cent, and for August, 
87.3 per cent. 

Of the trains which left their initial terminals on time, 
and which arrived at their destination on time, the percent- 
age was 84.2, as compared with 84.3 per cent in September 
and 83 per cent in August. 

The Pocahontas region, with 8,923 passenger trains, put 
8,262, or 92.6 per cent, over the road in as good as sched- 
ule time or better, while at the larger regions the Allegheny 
region operated 70,882 of its 77,480 trains, or 91.5 per cent, 
in as good as schedule time or better. 

Suburban trains are not included in the compilation. 

Following are the figures showing the passenger train per- 
formance in the various regions, as compared with Septem- 
ber and August: 
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September 
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September 
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September 
August 
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Northwestern 


Southwestern 
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Number 
84,878 
83,598 
85,989 
70,882 
70,700 
72,912 

8,262 


Number 
82,076 
80,985 
82,071 
68,286 
68,745 
70,756 

7,897 
6,460 
2,949 
43,440 
43,018 


6,920 
3,073 
45,222 
44,765 
44,668 
22,286 
21,399 
21,064 
36,207 
35,485 
35,272 
15,724 
16,792 
16,992 
283,461 
279,659 
279,970 


20,010 
20,289 
320,498 
317,441 
320,718 
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Philadelphia has followed New York in the adoption of an 
ordnance providing for changing clocks, for the purpose 
of daylight saving, beginning the last Sunday in March, 1920, 
and continuing seven months, as was done this year. 


F. Lavis, consulting engineer of the American International 
Corporation, has been re-appointed special lecturer on rail- 
way engineering, at Sheffield Scientific School, Yale Univers- 
ity, and will resume his course of lectures which had been 
interrupted during the war. 


Alumni of the University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn., 
have revived a movement for the removal of the Northern 
Pacific tracks from the university’s campus. It has been 
planned, tentatively, to run the tracks underground to make 
way for new buildings which will eventually be erected. The 
Minnesota Alumni Weekly, a publication of the university’s 
alumni, is carrying on the campaign for the removal of the 
tracks altogether, asserting that the cost of doing so will not 
be as great as would be the amount involved in the sinking 
of the tracks, aside from possible damage to the buildings 
under which they would run. 


St. Louis Municipal Bridge 


C. B. Fox, corporate director, and Baxter Brown, engineer of 
the Alton & Southern, have been requested to appear before the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Aldermanic Ways and Means Committee for 
the purpose of obtaining a definite statement whether they will 
agree to use the St. Louis Municipal Bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River. This action is the result of a proposed municipal 
bond issue of $1,750,000 to be expended on the bridge and which 
is now pending in the Aldermanic Committee. According to 
P. W. Coyle, traffic commissioner of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, officers of the Alton & Southern have promised to 
make use of the bridge provided an additional railroad approach 
and terminals are built at the west end of the structure. The 
Alton & Southern crosses most of the trunk railroads in East 
St. Louis, Ill, and the eastern bridge approach is connected with 
its lines. The aldermanic committee desires definite information 
concerning what use will be made of the bridge before approving 
the bond issues. Representatives of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Manufacturers’ Association have appealed to the com- 
mittee for added funds for the proposed new bridge approach, 
which would run south along the Mississippi river front and 
connect with a proposed municipal road leading into the River 
des Peres Valley. It is proposed to establish an industrial dis- 
trict in this valley similar to that in the northwest part of the 
city. 


Wages and Earning Power 
(Letter in the Louisville (Ky.) Times, signed “A Conductor’s Wife.’’] 


I have been much interested in your editorials, as I am an 
L. & N. conductor’s wife, and would just like to give you 
my side of the story. Now, I am not at all in favor of unions, 
although my husband is an O. R. C. man. 

We have a family of six and my husband draws from $85 
to $100 every two weeks, and I can live comfortably on that 
salary. What I mean is the way a poor, laboring man’s 
family ought to live, not to try to belong to the “400” society. 
Railroad people get the swell head. They cannot get along 
on that salary. Then there is the man who plays poker and 
shoots craps all night in cabooses, especially around pay 
days. . . . Now this class needs more salary. Then again 
you take most railroad men—they are men raised in small 
towns and surrounding country along the line of road upon 
which they work and very few country boys have what I 
would call an education. Then what can you expect? I am 
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not educated myself, which I guess you can see from my let- 
ter, but I would have loved to have gone to high school, but 
happened to be a poor man’s daughter and was raised to be 
a good, hard-working woman, which I hope has done me 
just as much good. . My husband admits he is satis- 
fied with his salary and I think he ought to be, for it is more 
than he ever made in his life, and with the education he had 
he could not begin to make that money anywhere else, and 
so it is with the rest of those country boys who shoved a 
plow from sunrise till dark for $1 a day. Now, with the 
salary they make, they want to be the president of the rail- 
roads and are trying to get Walter D. Hines’ place. I would 
love to give my name, but you know it would never do, but 
I sure do love to read your editorials. 

Here’s luck to you and I hope there shall be no strike. If 
there is I think I’ll take a captain’s place and run a train, 
for I understand it better than some of these pumpkin rollers 


Government Drops Oil Land Suits 


The Attorney General has announced that the government 
will not appeal from the adverse decisions in the cases brought 
by the United States against the Southern Pacific and others to 
set aside patents to lands in California on the ground that the 
lands were known to “contain oil when the patents were pro- 
cured. The principal case was commenced in 1912. All of the 
cases were consolidated for trial, and the trial court found 
squarely against the contention of the government on the facts. 
The Elk Hills case recently decided by the Supreme Court in 
favor of the government involved facts which differed widely 
from those presented in these cases. 


Coal Production 


The rate of bituminous coal production on the working days 
of the fourth week of the strike (November 23-29) was 48.3 per 
cent of normal, according to the weekly report of the United 
States Geological Survey. During the first week it had been 
29.6 per cent of normal; during the second 33.3, and during the 
third, 44.5 per cent. Because of the Thanksgiving holiday, how- 
ever, the actual output was a little greater than that of the pre- 
ceding week. The total production is estimated at 5,429,000 net 
tons, an increase of 53,000 tons, or one per cent over the week 
before. The output on Thanksgiving Day itself was 560,000 tons. 
On the five full-time days it averaged 974,000 tons. The average 
production per working day during the four weeks ended October 
25, which may be regarded as normal, was 2,015,000 tons. 

The Central Interstate Wage Conference was in session in 
Washington during the first four days of the week, adjourning 
sine die on Thanksgiving Day. Production increased on Monday 
and Tuesday, as men returned to work in the Cumberland-Pied- 
mont, Fairmont, and other fields of the Appalachian region. No 
break in the strike occurred elsewhere. Production on Friday 
was the second highest in the week, but Saturday showed the 
usual week-end drop. 

The total output during the month of November was 18,815,000 
tons. The littleness of this tonnage—by far the smallest in any 
month of recent years—is conspicuous in contrast with the pro- 
duction of October, which revised reports now place at 56,270,000 
tons, the largest in the history of the country. 

The output of anthracite fell off nearly 300,000 tons during the 
week of November 29, but ‘the decrease appears to be entirely 
due to the Thanksgiving holiday. Compared with the corre- 
sponding week last year, the production showed an increase of 
185,000 tons, or 12 per cent. The total output since the beginning 
of the coal year now amounts to 61,555,000 tons, or about 5% 
million tons less than during the corresponding period of 1918. 
At the present rate of production, however, the anthracite mines 
are rapidly catching up with their performance of last year. 
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Personnel of Commissions 


Walter M. O’Loughlin, senior railway signal engineer in 
charge of the field party of the Central District, Bureau of 
Valuation, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has 
been promoted to have 
charge of the signal 
branch of the same office 
with the same headquar- 
ters. Mr. O’Loughlin 
was born at Terre 
Haute, Ind., in 1885. He 
graduated from Rose 
Polytechnic Institute, 
Terre Haute, in 1907, 
and in the same year en- 
tered railway service 
with the Pennsylvania 
Lines as a special signa) 
apprentice. He remained 
in this position until 
1909 when he was ap- 
pointed a draftsman in 
the Chicago office of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific. From 1909 until 
1913 he was successively 
draftsman, engineering draftsman and signal supervisor. As 
signal supervisor his headquarters were at Lincoln, Neb., and 
later at Chicago. In 1913 he was appointed signal supervisor in 
charge of maintenance and construction on the eastern district 
of the Northern Pacific with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., 
which position he held until 1915, when he was appointed senior 
railway signal engineer in charge of the field party of the Central 
District, Bureau of Valuation, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. As senior railway signal engineer in charge of the 
signal branch of the Central District, Mr. O’Loughlin assumes 
part of the duties of Joseph Beaumont, whose resignation was 
announced in the delayed October 17 number of the Railway Age 
issued on November 29. 


W. M. O’Loughlin 


Alexander C. Jenkins, telegraph and telephone engineer for 
the Bureau of Valuation, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
supervising field and office forces on telegraph and telephone 
inventory, with office at 
Chicago, Ill, has been 
promoted to senior tele- 
graph and telephone en- 
gineer of the Central 
District of the Bureau, 
in charge of the field 
and office forces on tele- 
graph and telephone in- 
ventory, with the same 
headquarters. Mr. Jenk- 
ins assumes part of the 
duties of Joseph Beau- 
mont, whose resignation 
was announced in the 
delayed October 17 num- 
ber of the Railway Age, 
issued on November 29. 
Mr. Jenkins was born at 
Alamosa, Iowa, in 1874, 
and was graduated from 
Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, in 1902. The 
same year he entered telephone service with M. H. Harter, engi- 
neer and contractor, in the construction of electric light plants 
and independent telephone plants in Iowa and South Dakota. 
In 1903 he became connected with the engineering department 


A. C. Jenkins 
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of the Bell Telephone Company, with headquarters at Pittsburgh 
Pa., having to do with the design of aerial and undergroynd 
telephone plants, electrical interference of high tension lines 
with telephone lines and studies determining office locations 
conduits, cable- and pole-line extensions. In 1907 he was pro- 
moted to assistant to the plant superintendent in which capacity 
he served until 1910. In the latter year he was promoted to 
district construction superintendent of the same company, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. From 1912 until 1914 he 
was plant supervisor at Newcastle, Pa. In September, 1914 he 
was appointed telegraph and telephone engineer, as above, which 
position he held until his recent promotion. 


J. S. Worley, member of the Engineering Board of the Bureay 
of Valuation of the Interstate Commerce Commission in charge 
of valuation work in the western district with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., has resigned, effective January 1, 1920, to 
engage in other service. 


State Commissions 


The contention of the Southern Pacific Company it should 
be considered in the same category as the ordinary householder 
to whom the East Bay Water Company, Oakland, Cal., is under 
obligation to provide service at any time and for brief periods, 
was not sustained by the Railroad Commission of California in 
a recent decision. The Commission granted the East Bay 
Water Company authority to remove certain pipe lines and fa- 
cilities supplying water to the Southern Pacific at its Oakland 
Pier roundhouse, yard, freight office and wharves. 
authority granted by the Commission the water company is em- 
powered to substitute smaller pipes unless the 
to pay certain amounts monthly in addition to the established 
rates for water. 


Under the 


' 
railroad agrees 


Court News 


Decisions Under Employers’ Liability Act 


The Illinois Appellate Court holds that where a switching 
crew after delivering a cut of cars, concededly a task involving 
interstate commerce, returned to the yardmaster’s quarters for 
the purpose of obtaining orders for future work, the crew while 
awaiting such orders was not engaged in interstate commerce, 
and an injury sustained during the time of waiting by one of 
them was not within the act—Bishop v. Chicago Junction Ry 
Co., 212 Ill. App. 333. 

The New York Appellate Division holds that 
ployee who was fatally burned while cleaning a car homeward 
bound on an interstate trip while it was standing in the railroad’s 
yard awaiting delivery to another carrier, was at the time en- 
gaged in “interstate commerce,” and was not entitled to recover 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act.—Kinsella v. N. Y. C, 
186 App. Div. 856, 175 N. Y. Supp. 363. 


a railroad em- 


Federal Employers’ Liability Decisions 


The Supreme Court of Illinois holds that a janitor in 
shops in which slight repairs were made upon certain trains, 
both in interstate and intrastate commerce, and who Was 
injured by a splinter when breaking kindling, was not en 
gaged in interstate commerce.—Heed (receiver of C. & E 
I. v. Industrial Commission, (Ill.) 122 N. E. 801. 

The Oklahoma Supreme Court holds that an employee 1 
jured while engaged in transporting in a motor-driven caf 
workmen from their residences to the roundhouse of the com 
pany, where they were to make running repairs on cars and 
engines used in both interstate and intrastate commerce, wé® 
not engaged in interstate commerce.—St. Louis I. M. & >. % 
True (Okla.) 176 Pac. 758. 

The Kansas Supreme Court holds that a station agent who 
was injured by attempting to start a fire in the stove by the 
use of kerosene was not engaged in interstate commerce, it 
cannot be said that his work at the time had a real and sub- 
stantial connection with interstate commerce.—Benson % 


Bush, (Kan.) 178 Pac. 747. 
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Bolivia Plans Railroad 


Press despatches from La Paz, Bolivia, report that announce- 
ment has been made that the Minister of Public Works has 
named a commission to survey a route for the proposed rail- 
road to run from the city of Puno, in Peru, around the eastern 
end of Lake Titicaca to Cuaqui, the Bolivian port on Lake 
Titicaca. 

The construction of this line would obviate the necessity of 
transshipment by the Lake Titicaca’ Steamship Company of 
goods bound from Mollendo to La Paz, on the Southern Rail- 
road of Peru. This transshipment is expensive, for it necessi- 
tates two extra handlings, and it is believed that if this could 
be done away with by a railroad around the lake the resultant 
decrease in expenditures would make possible a lowering of the 
rates from Mollendo to La Paz. Such a decrease in rates is 
greatly needed, for at the present time the revenues of the 
Southern Railroad are suffering severely from the competition 
of the shorter Arica-La Paz Railroad. 


New Express Locomotives for Holland 
London, 

An extract from De Ingenieur by the Technical Review 
gives the description of the latest and most powerful loco- 
motives supplied to the Dutch Central Railway just before 
the war by J. A. Maffer of Munich. 

Four of the engines are fitted with ordinary superheaters 
placed in the smokebox, and the four with Schmidt’s fire-tube 
superheaters. The locomotives are similar in other respects 
and of the following general dimensions: 


Engine Engine 

Nos. 71-74 Nos. 75-78 
Number of cylinders. .....cccccccccce 4 4 
DOME OF $COMMGUIGs 60 <60c ccecccens 15% in. 15% in. 
ee rer rrr rrr Tree 254 in. 25% in. 
Diameter of coupled wheels........... 6 & 2 im: 6 % 2 im. 
ce errr 5 &. 3 im. kh. F -= 
Height of boiler above rail level...... > ft. 3 mm. 9 ft. 8 in. 
ES Orr err 37 sq. t% 37 sq. ft. 
Diameter of boiler tubes.............. 1% to 2 in. 1% to 2 in 
Ee 2 See eee 285 16 
SOc cccceceesce secures 24 : 
DE OR a ciiwccsccncine ... ohare 5 in, to 5% in. 
Length between tube plates........... 13 it, 9 in. 13 ft. 10 in. 
Benes @urrace, GrGbex....cccccccese  ceeses 168 sq. ft 
Heating tube surface, sq. ft........... 1,890 oo 
Heating smokebox superheater........ eC pets 
Heating firetube superheater, sq. ft.... | ....-- 500 
pS eee eee 2,360 2,230 
Steam pressure in Ib. per sq. in....... wee eee 174 |b. 
pS SSE eee 20,300 20,300 
Weight of locomotive when working... 69.5 tons 70 tons 
Adhesive weight of engine........... 48 tons 48 tons 
Weight of tender in working order... 48.3 tons 49.1 tons 
ME AME ak coaa cae cans wanes 4,620 gallons 4,620 gallons 
Coal capacity ........ 60s 600 e6eeetees 5 tons 5 tons 


The locomotives are provided with spare boilers arranged 
in such a manner that the working boiler can be removed 
and a spare fitted in its place while the old boiler is over- 
hauled. Owing to scarcity of copper all spare boilers are con- 
structed with fireboxes of steel instead of copper. 

The locomotives are, in addition, provided with Knorr cyl- 
indrical feed water heaters having a heating capacity of 146 
sq. ft. and a capacity of 55 gallons of water per minute. They 


8 fixed on plate supports between the boiler and engine frame. 
Tame. 


Chilean Railroads 


Santiago-V alparaiso via Casablanca—The engineers who 
have been surveying from Valparaiso to Santiago via Casa- 
blanca are in Santiago, arranging the results of their field 
work. It is calculated that July next will see this survey com- 
pleted if the necessary funds are forthcoming. 

Arica-La Paz—An increase of $214,387 gold has been agreed 
upon in the extraordinary subsidy conceded to the Arica-La 
Paz Railway by the Law No. 3319 of September, 1917; and 

€ one hundred covered 25-ton cars and the three Mallet loco- 
ry bought in North America are declared free from import 


General Improvements—A bill is being laid before Congress 
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asking for authority to use 15,000,000 pesos of the funds set 
apart for the purchase of ships for the navy, in carrying out 
the urgent improvements necessary for the service of the rail- 
way department; the money to be returned to the naval funds 
out of the loan of 160,000,000 pesos which probably will be 
arranged for November. Some reports say the probable finan- 
ciers are English firms, other reports say a group of United 
States bankers are taking it up. 


Hump Shunting in Rhineland 
Lonpon. 

An article published in the North Eastern Railway Maga- 
zine describes the methods employed in shunting and mar- 
shalling trains in Rhineland. 

The heaviest gradient of the hump is about 1 in 8 from 
the summit to a distance of about 150 ft., from which point 
to the middle of the yard there is a slightly falling gradient. 
Similarly from the other end of the yard a sister hump per- 
forms the same office, the total distance between each hump 
being about 2,700 ft. On a normal day an average car 
(loaded or empty) is found to travel half the distance quite 
comfortably, and a strong opposing wind is found not to 
hold the car appreciably. On every hump there are two 
shunting tracks, on one of which a light engine is standing 
ready to run down and pick up a wrongly shunted car and 
reshunt it off its own hump, thus avoiding any delay to the 
niain shunt. There are two signal cabins, one at the foot 
and one at the summit of the hump. The signal cabin at the 
foot of the hump is fitted with an electric frame. When the 
switches are turned, a bell rings in the cabin and as soon as 
the switch is closed, it ceases ringing. If the switch is not 
properly closed the bell keeps up a continuous ringing, giv- 
ing the signalman time to switch the car to another track 
and advise the cabin on top of the hump that the points 
are defective. 

During daylight the signalman sets his switches according 
to the large chalk numbers on the buffers of the cars, which 
he can see as the cars come over the hump. At night he 
obtains this information from the shunter’s cabin on the 
hump through a telephonic megaphone fixed above the elec- 
tric frame, which he can hear or speak into from any part 
of his cabin. The lamp indicators of the points have a lever 
number affixed for the information of the signal fitters in 
their work. It is also arranged that a “dolly” indicates by 
the arrow on one side that the turn-out is open, otherwise a 
vertical line shows the points are set for a_ straight run 
through. 

As German cars are not constructed with side brakes, an 
effective method has been devised for stopping the cars in 
the use of the shoes. The shoe is placed on the rail about 
four to five car lengths from the train in dry weather and 
twice that distance when the rails are greasy. With an ex- 
perienced “shoeman” the cars drop on to their train very 
gently. 

The German shunting poles are an iron fork very similar 
to a hoe with two prongs. One prong is placed in the link 
of the coupling and the shunter levers the other prong against 
the hook. 

All classes of traffic pass over the hump, from ordinary 
cars to special vehicles such as are required for heavy ma- 
chinery, etc. The engine shunting the train operates at 
about 3 m.p.h. and it is proved that there is a considerable 
saving of coal and oil compared with other forms of shunt- 
ing. The cars leave the top of the hump about two or three 
car-lengths apart, except in the case of special vehicles, when 
more space is allowed. During busy shunting periods there 
is usually one “shoeman” to every two tracks, and one to 
every three when the shunting is less. Cars are shunted 
according to the stops of the train, viz., those for first stop- 
ping place and exchange being placed next to the engine 
and so on. 

A rule of the German yard is that not more than three 
loaded or five empty cars may travel together unaccompanied 
by a brakeman to their line. In one case a train composed 
of 40 cars requiring 24 shunts was dealt with in ten minutes 
on dry rails. The German estimate is 15 minutes for every 
train of approximately 50 cars. 
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Locomotives Shipped in August 


The Railroad Administration has compiled the following 
statement of locomotives shipped for the period August 1 to 


August 31, inclusive: 


a 


For period August 1 to August 2 


Works. 


American 


wo < 


Uaidwin 


| me WDD w& !/ 


do 


For week August 3 to August 9 
a 


Road - 
{ NC&StL 


Works 


American 


(i 


Galdwin 


+ 


Works 


American 


@aldwin 


1 
l 
3 
5 
2 
3 
7 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
20 


For week August 17 to August 23 
plipaickce sa Ts ae 


No. 


Works Road 


American 


laldwin 


| Gwin oS 


~ 
N 


For period August 24 to August 31 
; A 


- ee 


»&R 
Pa.Lines 
Si 
ereeeeee Cc 


Works 
American 


Baldwin 


— 


Grand total 


Type 
USRA Mallet 


USRA S. F. 
USRA Mik. 
Santa Fe 
Mikado 
USRA Pac. 
Mallet 


Type 
USRA Mt. 
USRA Mal. 


Santa Fe 
Santa Fe 
USRA S. F. 
USRA Mik. 
USRA Mal. 
Mallet 
Mallet 


Type 
USRA Mt. 
USRA Mal. 
USRA Pac. 


USRA Mik. 
Santa Fe 
USRA S. F, 
Santa Fe 
USRA Mal. 


Santa Fe 


Type 


USRA Pac. 


USRA S. F. 
Santa Fe 
Santa Fe 
USRA Mal 
USRA S. F 
USRA Mik. 
Mallet 


Type 
USRA Mal. 
USRA Pac. 


USRA Mik. 
Mallet 
Santa Fe 
USRA S. F. 
USRA Mal. 
USRA S. F. 
Mallet 
USRA Mal. 
USRA Mal. 


In addition to the above, the American Locomotive Company 
completed 119 foreign and shipped 18 miscellaneous domestic 
locomotives, and the Baldwin Locomotive Works completed 54 
foreign and shipped 14 miscellaneous domestic locomotives. 
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The heat treatment department of the Quigley Furnace 
Specialties Company, 26 Cortlandt street, New York, has 
been placed under the management of H. H. Harris, who has 
a wide experience in the heat treating field and comes to the 
Quigley company well equipped with information and prac. 
tical experience in this important department. 


Trade Publications 


CuHain Drives.—“A Chain of Evidence” is the title of a 2. 
page illustrated booklet published by the Morse Chain Com- 
pany, lihaca, N. Y., describing the construction of Morse silent 
chains, a distinguishing feature of which is the “rocker joint,” 
consisting of a rolling or rocking bearing in each joint, which 
permits a rolling friction in place of the sliding fricton common 
to other types of jonts. Among a number of illustrations of 
large power drives contained in the booklet is one showing the 
largest chain drive in the world—of 5,000 hp. for hydro-electric 
purposes. 


STEEL CONVERTER FOR SMALL Founpbries.—The Whiting Foun- 
dry Equipment Company, Harvey, Ill., has issued catalogue No, 
150, describing the Whiting side-blow steel converter. This de- 
vice is adapted for the production of steel castings in limited 
quantities and is particularily applicable in connection with ap- 
paratus for making grey-iron castings. The catalogue describes 
the construction cf the converter and explains its operation in 
the manufacture of steel. A layout of a combined grey-iron and 
steel foundry installed in a railroad shop is also described and 
illustrated. 


SUPERHEATERS.—Two circulars dealing with the maintenance 
and operation of superheaters are being distributed by the Loco- 
motive Superheater Company, New York. Bulletin No. 6 is 
entitled “The Most from Superheating,” and couitains a reprint 
of the committee report of the Traveling Engineers’ Association 
on superheater locomotive performance. Bulletin No. 8 con- 
tains instructions for properly maintaining and operating super- 
heaters. It deals with such matters as lubrication and drifting, 
flue cleaning, handling units during repairs, etc. Another bulle- 
tin, No. 5, describes the company’s model “496” pyrometer equip- 
ment ‘or locomotive service. 


Portae_LeE WeLpING Outrits.—Three types of trucks for trans- 
porting portable oxy-acetylene and oxy-hydrogen welding and 
cutting equipment manufactured by the Davis-Bournonyille 
Company. Jersey City, N. J., are described and illustrated in an 
eight-page pamphlet. Cne of these is a cabinet truck which 
provides permanent mountings for the regulators and gages 
within a steel locker, which also affords space for the torches, 
hose, accessories and supplies. The other two are open trucks, 
one having large wheels especially fitted for traversing rough 
ground and the other having small wheels, designed for use on 
floors, pavements and level ground. 


Cetror Dritts.—Putting Mettle Into Metal is the title gives 
by the Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan, Mich., to a booklet 
describing the making of Celfor drills and precision tools an¢ 
telling of various innnovations which the company has put ito 
effect for the benefit of employees, which tend to give them 4 
keener interest in their work and promote harmony between 
employer and employees. The booklet contains numerous illus- 
trations, one colored two-page illustration showing 4 genetal 
view of the plant and grounds which have been made into # 
attractive park. Other illustrations show a theatre which § 
operated by the company without profit and is used by the wed 
ployees for a great variety of activities; a hospital which is 
ducted by a hospital association formed among member ¢™ 
ployees, and several homes which are typical of a large number 
built by the company and sold to employees at actual cost on 
their own terms. 
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The young man who aspires to promotion must constitute 
himself a wedge, so as ic he ready to let somebody force him 
into the first available opening where 


Usefulness there will be an appointment to assume 
of the larger responsibilities. This bit of wis- 
Wedge dom is brought to mind on reading the 


letter from H. S. M., published in our 
issue of November 21. The train despatcher, on occasion, 
should not hesitate to “butt in” where, if a narrow view 
were to be taken, only the trainmaster, or some one higher 
up, could rightfully act. This is true, for example, in 
cultivating friendly relations with shippers at outlying sid- 
ings; or customers who do not see the station very often. 
Despatchers (and others) do well to do a lot of thinking 
outside their own immediate field, even if it is but rarely 
that such thoughts can be put in practice. We all know of 
clerks who have got ahead by doing some job for the “old 
man” without being told to do it; taking the boss’s own work 
out of his hands, as it were. Never encroach on a superior’s 
exclusive territory; never meddle; but don’t be too fearful of 
being accused (wrongfully) of doing something of that kind! 
The thin end of a wedge resembles a knife, but it does not cut. 


It has often been said that increased production must be 
the chief factor in bringing down the cost of living. De- 
creased production has proven itself 
many times the main cause of a rise 
in prices, a concrete example, and one 
that is of considerable interest to the 
railroads, being at present time af- 
forded by the steel industry. Before 
the steel strike in the latter part of September, 1919, the steel 
market had practically recovered from the effects of war- 
time production and was getting on a firm and steady peace 
basis. During the period of about two and a half months 
between the beginning of the strike and the first of Decem- 
ber prices advanced nearly 20 per cent on rails and other 
steel products this being almost entirely due to the shortened 
supply resulting from decreased production. Now, to fill 
the cup to overflowing, there has come the coal shortage 
with its resulting curtailment of important and much needed 
production of iron and steel products. The industry is much 
farther down in the list of essentials, and as a result is far 
more affected by the rulings of the Fuel Administration, than 
during the heatless days of 1918. With such a serious 
situation confronting them, the steel companies have prac- 
tically suspended operation of their sales departments, but 
business continues to come in from all directions and is 
piling up at an alarming rate. It need hardly be said that 
the output lost through the steel strike and the coal shortage 
has caused a deficiency which cannot for a long time be 
made up. With the demand continuing heavy, as in all 
Probability it will, the result must be increased prices to 
the consumer, unless prices are held down by artificial means. 
The amount of the advances will largely depend upon what 
the*large interests in the steel industry can do to check the 
upward swing, which if it went too far would prove a seri- 
ous detriment not only to the railroads, but to the country 
generally. It is, of course, to be regretted that a few labor 
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leaders could bring about such a state of affairs with little 
or no justification for their actions, and without even the 
thorough understanding and voluntary support of working 
men themselves. Nothing of any importance has been gained, 
and much has been lost, the public paying as usual through 
the higher prices made unavoidable. 


The fatal train wreck at Belmont, N. Y., October 19, 
reported in our monthly record of derailments, printed in 
this issue, gives prominence to some les- 
Brooklyn sons as striking as those of the Brook- 
and lyn collision, reported in the September 
Belmont record—striking, that is, in their sim- 
plicity. They are so obvious that we 
all know them. ‘The remedies for the errors which caused 
this wreck can be agreed upon in a minute, when we are 
ready; but the habit of shutting the eyes to the future—or of 
trusting to luck—has become so easy that grave problems are 
deferred indefinitely. Fundamental principles of safe train 
operation are constantly neglected, and for no other definable 
reason, apparently, than that one of the characteristics of a 
great corporation is the spread-out character of its functions 
and the perfect facility with which responsibility can always 
be shifted from one bureau to another. 

One of the fundamentals is that enginemen’s eyes, physical 
and mental, are not infallible. The most experienced and 
conscientious runners have been running past switch targets, 
on straight lines, in clear weather, without seeing them, for 
the last 60 years; and probably they are doing not much 
better today than they were 60 years ago, for the fault is a 
deep-seated characteristic of the mind, not entirely curable 
by human wit. This makes it fundamental that for safe run- 
ning at high speed the runner’s eyes must be given a second 
chance—at least. This is done by providing a distant signal 
—what used to be called an advance signal—one to give 
advance information. The use of signals set from 1,000 ft. 
to 4,000 ft., in the rear of danger points—switches—has pre- 
vented innumerable errors from mental laxness or infirmity, 
and in that sense has saved innumerable lives. 

The New York Central placed distant signals at all facing 
switches on the main line between Albany and Buffalo away 
back in 1875-80, when most railroad men in this country 
knew (and thought) very little about scientific signaling 
except what they had learned from a Saxby & Farmer model 
at the Centennial exhibition in Philadelphia. Yet here, in 
the twentieth century, on a main line between two of the chief 
cities of the State of New York, trains are run at a mile 
a minute without a distant signal. One way to meet such a 
situation—assuming that automatic signals with track cir- 
cuits are out of the question because of the low income from 
the traffic of the line—would be to impose a very low speed 
limit on all trains. (The low speeds then in vogue serve 
largely to explain why more people were not killed on the 
railroads 60 years ago). But the only sure means of impos- 
ing such a limit today would be automatic governors such.as 
we read of as having been used on the automobiles of our 
army in France; an expedient which as yet has not been 
thought of in railroad service. 

Another fundamental fact, developed by experience, is that 






































































